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THEORIES AND EDUCATION 


By JOHN A. KINNEMAN 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


IN these times of economic and social un- 
ertainty there are many educators who 
‘aim that all pupils in our schools and 
‘olleges should have a background in the 
Furthermore, the educa- 
tors now contend, and doubtless quite 
htly so, that the social needs should con- 
stitute the basis for curriculum construc- 
tion. In casting about for a determination 
of the current social needs one is impressed 

y the great variety of social demands 
which thrust themselves upon the observer. 
When the educator attempts to satisfy 
these social demands, he is confronted with 
the problem of selecting essential criteria 

n which the curriculum should be draped. 
There are several principles in the field of 
social science which the student of edu- 
‘ation should recognize and, as I see it, 
should accept as eternal verities. The first 
of these is the idea of the early sociologists 
that all knowledge should be unified. This 
is represented in the thinking of many 
philosophers and social theorists. I like to 
take my departure from a Frenchman of a 
century ago by the name of Auguste Comte, 
who from 1830 to 1842 published the six 
volumes of his ‘‘Positive Philosophy.’’ It 
is amazing to know how seemingly modern 
his conclusions were when he divided all 
knowledge into five fields. These five fields 


social seiences. 


yr 


greatly resembled the framework of the 
modern junior high school curriculum, as 
I think the junior high school is correctly 
conceived. It is also surprising to know 
how similar his classification is to the much- 
discussed curricular reorganization of the 
University of Chicago. The five fields, 
which Comte suggested as the basis of the 
curriculum, were mathematics, physics, 
biology, language and social-physies. I 
believe Chicago conceives of the eurriculum 
in four divisions—viz., physical science, 
biological science, the humanities and social 
science. It is not necessary to comment 
upon what Comte meant by these terms. 
By social-physics, of course, he included 
the materials of all the social sciences, and 
he himself coined the word 
But the important thing to note is that 
this man conceived of human knowledge 
as being rather simply organized, as being 


: ”? 
‘*sociology. 


organized around a few points of departure 
rather than around a multitude of present- 
day subjects. 

Other illustrations the 
unity of knowledge could be cited, but I 
choose another in the experience of James 
Quayle Dealey in inviting Lester F. Ward 
to Brown University to lecture. 
people know, Ward had spent almost a life- 
time in investigation in geology and 


pertaining to 


As many 
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He was in fact a renowned scholar 
Dealey once 


botany. 


in paleobotany. Professor 
told me that when he invited Ward to come 
to Brown, where he spent the closing years 
of his life in writing and lecturing, Dealey 
gave Ward instructions to lecture on the 
What a subject for study—the 
universe! Of course, the fine thing about 
it was that Ward was able to lecture on the 
He was a great scholar, finely 
schooled in many fields of learning. He 
the unit, integrated, 
inter-related, tied together in all its parts. 
His was not the attitude of exploiting 
botany, chemistry, physics, economics or 
His was truly an interpretation 
of the universe. While I fully realize that 
it is difficult, maybe impossible, to secure 


universe. 


universe. 


saw universe as a 


history. 


teachers who are familiar with the world’s 
knowledge, nevertheless that should be our 
ideal. In the failure to achieve that ideal, 
the next best step should be in the direction 
of attempting to integrate and correlate 
the various subject fields. This unity of 
knowledge is manifest not only from the 
social theorist, whom the educator should 
constantly consult, but it is absolutely im- 
perative from the point of view of attempt- 
ing to comprehend current problems. Sup- 
pose we take a few illustrations of current 
problems, by which we might be able to 
illustrate the importance of unifying 
knowledge. 

Why are children delinquent? Is the 
delinquency the product of the physical 
condition? Is it a product of abnormal 
psychological reactions? Is it the result of 
insufficient family income? Is it the result 
of inadequate and improper training on 
the part of the parents? Is it the result 
of poor institutional contacts? Is it the 
result of insufficient recreation? The fact 
of the matter is, we know that it is caused 
by all these and more. The child is delin- 
quent because of the sum total of the forces 
which surround him. His delinquency can 
not be explained alone by the sociologist, 
by the economist, by the psychologist, by 
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the expert in political administration or by 
the medical doctor. The explanation mus: 
come from the combined knowledge of aj! 
these experts. lor the teachers, it is sufii- 
cient to know the general explanations 
without being experts in any of the fields. 

A second illustration might be taken 
from the field of the broken home and 
divorce, or a third one might be taken from 
the field of the factors which cause modern 
crime. Or, to take an overworked illustra- 
tion, we might cite the four-year-old de- 
pression. Materials from all the socia! 
sciences must be employed to explain these 
phenomena, and the only point I want to 
make in this connection is that these prob- 
lems can not be explained in their entirety 
by restricting our material to a limited 
field. This reminds me of the incident in 
which the University of Chieago professor 
was asked whether he was a physiologist 
or a chemist. His reply was ‘‘I’ve no 
idea; I study problems.’’ 

A third angle to this problem of unified 
knowledge is that which is represented in 
many curricula reorganizations. I do not 
profess to have an intimate familiarity with 
many of these, but for the last decade or 
more rather drastic curricula revisions 
have been going on at many colleges. The 
teachers colleges have been gripped by the 
movement. However, I want to make it 
clear that the organization of material into 
new curricula is only half of the job. The 
other half consists of establishing teaching 
materials and processes which are commen- 
surate with contemporary needs. 

If we are to integrate and unify knowl- 
edge, I see no reason why we should not do 
more of it in the senior high school, the 
one place where the school curriculum is 
most in need of revision. We might start 
with a unification of world history with 
world literature. So far as unification is 
concerned, we have done rather an effective 
job in the exploratory work of the junior 
high school. 

All this means that the teacher, as 4 
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sis for his or her work, will have to have 
broad and familiarity 

‘man knowledge—to the end that knowl- 
+e will be unified as far as human ability 
| departmental envies will allow. 


general with 


[urning now to the second principle 
-hich I should like to lay down, that of 
. all-important principle of social change, 
shall be brief on this phase of the paper, 
‘or | have recently set forth some of my 


rt 


ws on this principle and published them 
ScnHoou AND Society.’ In this connec- 
tion, | would say that the student of cur- 
ular problems should be familiar with 
work of W. F. Ogburn and of F. 8. 
Chapin, especially with the patterns of 
ange which they trace. While authority 
is not the best rule of evidence, neverthe- 
ss, it is rather impressive that President 
Hoover should have appointed in the sum- 
of 1929 his commission on social 
trends. Everybody should know what this 
croup of scholars has done in twenty-nine 
immense chapters, many of which are being 
xpanded into single volumes. 

[f you want one answer as to what social 
science people should teach and what teach- 
ers should know, my answer would be, 
the material in Recent Social 
Trends.’’ That, however, would not con- 
stitute a complete answer, but it would 
constitute a very significant beginning. 

Another phase of this subject of change 
needs to be understood and exploited by 
the educator, that is, the failure of organ- 
ized society to make adjustments or adap- 
tations to physical changes. This failure 
to bring social action into consistency with 
mechanistic society and the antiquated 
modes of control is everywhere about us. 

By way of conelusion on this matter of 
change, I should like to emphasize that it 
is rather difficult to name a single problem 
which is not a cultural lag, which is not 
represented in the failure of organized so- 
ciety to adapt its agencies of control to 

1 Vol. 38, p. 422, September 30, 1933. 


Vit 


‘Take 
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some process of mechanization or to some 
principle of change. I maintain that if the 
school is to be used to adapt people to 
society in which they live, then that school 
must make its charges aware of the cultural 
lags which are constantly arising. 

On the other side of this question, there 
is another view-point which must be main- 
tained. And that is the importance of the 
folkways in our modern society and the 
necessity of conserving them in an age of 
change. the 
folkways are, not learn 
quickly as possible by the most efficient 
method ? 
and the conservation of the folkways, I 
should like to suggest that there is far 
greater danger in refusing to make changes 
than there is in the making of changes. 
The greatest danger to the control, which 
I shall soon discuss, is the traditionalism 


If we know what essential 


why them as 


In the conflict between change 


of the school—in its materials and meth- 
ods, as well as in its management and ad- 
ministration. 
Having touched two principles 
which it is imperative for the school to 
accept, namely, the unity of knowledge and 
the importance of change, I turn now to 
the third element, which the school needs 
to impart, and that is the importance of 
control. By control I do not mean the 
prohibition of this or that by suppressive 
measures ; I mean control by way of stimu- 
lation to do rather than by way of prohibi- 
tion not to do. I mean control not in the 
interests of extreme 
‘‘mousy’’ quietness, but control in society 


upon 


orderliness and 
as a whole in the sense that it implies 
intelligent direction and planned proce- 
dure, and a critical evaluation of our in- 
stitutions and ideas. 

Of course, I should like to have this 
control grow out of a democratic society. 
I believe this is the society of the coopera- 
tive enterprise. I should like to think that 
this cooperative, or in my language this 
democratic, scheme of things should per- 
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form two functions. It should serve as a 
tool for control and as an agency for devel- 
oping the individual. Of course, | am not 
thinking of control in the classroom. I 
apply it here as it should constitute a part 
of all human society, arising out of the 
human mind and expressing itself in 
human institutions. If education simply 
did this much, it would do about all we 
could expect of it. 

In the second place, on this subject of 
control, the school needs to apprise itself 
of the importance of setting up control in 
the interests of life rather than in the in- 
terests of property. I wish the American 
schools could do more in the direction of 
securing ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’’ We have a long way to go in 
order to give to every citizen the economic 
security which would give him or her, as 
Dewey puts it, an ‘‘opportunity to achieve 
distinction.’’ 

A third aspect of this element of control 
lies largely in the field of economy and con- 
cerns itself with the teaching that we are 
doing in an era of abundance, which is 
ramified and shot through with the habits 
of the economy of scarcity. In some ways 
that is the most significant and, indeed, the 
only startling thing that appears in this 
paper—the conflict between an economy of 
abundance and the habits of scarcity, which 
we instill in young people, is one of the 
paradoxes of the school system. We ought 
to bring the school system and all society 
into consistency with an economy of abun- 
dance. 

A fourth phase of this subject of control 
should include extensive and _ intelligent 
emphasis on what I have chosen to name, 
for want of better terminology, a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of human groups. 
ThiS must include more than the limited 
field of geography. It must encompass 
more than the history of culture and 
thought. Here I might reflect upon the 
way in which the publie school has man- 
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handled and mutilated the American In- 
dian, but I must move on. It should incor- 
porate some of the material in the field of 
social customs. Furthermore, to achieve 
this control we shall have to include well- 
selected material from literature, and 
especially literature from all the world, not 
only English and American, with which we 
have distorted the minds of American boys 
and girls. 

But it is only by mastering some of the 
many accomplishments in the civilizations 
of isolated groups that we shall come to 
effect a mastery of human relations in this 
important phase of control. Jewish re- 
ligious festivals, Catholic Church music 
and ceremonials, the origin of our Chris- 
tian and of our American holidays, Negro 
accomplishments in the arts, a knowledge 
of the view-point of the American farmer, 
the American miner, or the American shop 
girl—these and a thousand other bits of 
knowledge should give the American citizen 
a sanity which might stop lynchings, a 
tolerance which might overcome prejudice 
—even a range of vision which might 
minimize our nationalistic phobias. This 
can be made to apply to French, to En- 
glish and to German schools quite as much 
as to American. If the educator is not 
familiar with Jonathan Scott’s monograph 
on *‘The Menace of Nationalism in Educa- 
tion,’’ he might develop a familiarity with 
that at once. And furthermore, if the edu- 
eator is not familiar with the series of 
books edited during the last few years by 
Merriam on the relationship of the schools 
of various nations to national loyalties, he 
should proceed to become familiar with 
them. Among these are Samuel Harper’s 
**Civie Training in Soviet Russia,’’ Gauss’ 
volume on ‘‘Great Britain: A Study in 
Civie Loyalty,’’ others by Professor Jaszi 
on the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, by 
Miss Bessie Pierce on the United States in 
the volume, ‘‘Citizens’ Organizations and 
the Civie Training of Youth,’’ and other 
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olumes on other countries by other au- 
horities. 

In the fifth place, under this education 
for control, I should like to leave with you 
the idea that it must be control of the 
individual in relation to his contacts with 
the group, rather than his control merely 
as an individual. In other words, if any 

ne is in need of reforming, it is the society 
more than the individual. Here the new 
school of criminology has a lot to teach the 
edueators. That lies in the fact that a 
delinquent child can not rise above the 
vroup with which he is associated. If this 
idea of the criminologists ever gets afloat 
among the educators, we are going to forget 
much about individual differences quite as 
readily as we have eagerly embraced the 
doctrine. If our teaching were socially 
sound, we would recognize that there are 
really few differences, but that all of us 
are creatures of the groups with which we 
make our contacts. Shaw, in his ‘‘Urban 
Delinquency Areas,’’ in his ‘‘ Jack Roller,’’ 
in his ‘‘Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career,’’ has demonstrated this adequately. 
or any one who wants a super-abundance 
of proof on this point, I commend to them 
the work of Shaw and others on the ‘‘Re- 
port of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Observance,’’ commonly 
as the Wickersham Commission. 
To enlarge this a little further, I would like 
to say that if the federal program fails, it 
will be a product of a century’s exploita- 
tion of the idea of ‘‘rugged individualism’’ 
rather than that of intelligent cooperation. 

There is a sixth thought that I want to 
suggest on this subject of control, and that 
is the control based on conditions of con- 
duet rather than on the theory of instincts. 
[ wish I could make our child psychology 
rather simple, and it is a child psychology 
which is based on a very simple formula of 
the social psychologist, and I am indebted, 
as many people are, to W. I. Thomas for 
his theory of the basic desires of man. He 


Known 
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says there are four, namely, desire for new’ 
experience, for security, for response and 
for recognition. On this point, I think 
even the political scientists and their new 
school of biographers have much to teach 
the educators. In this connection, we are 
indebted to the school of though in America 
headed by Merriam of the University of 
Chicago. He sets forth some of his views 
quite effectively in his ‘‘New View-points 
in Polities,’’ and he has an especially effee- 
tive chapter on the relations between poli- 
ties and psychology. The Merriam school 
of thought, if I may dignify it by such a 
term, is concerned with the idea of show- 
ing, and I think quite rightly so, that many 
pieces of political conduct can be explained 
on the basis of certain basic desires. This 
is illustrated in a number of biographies, 
which are to some degree psychoanalytic 
explanations of political conduct. Some of 
these Gosnell’s ‘‘Boss Platt’’ and 
Johnson’s ‘‘Carter Harrison.’’ Further, 
we might add some of the pen pictures 
which Merriam has included in his ‘‘Chi- 


are 


eago.’’ In this connection, I might say 
that the debunking biographers should be 
given some approval rather than constant 
condemnation. The have ap- 
proached their problem in order to analyze 
the conduct of the character about whom 
While we may not ap- 


debunkers 


they were writing. 
prove of their product, we must accept, in 
part at least, their methods. 

Of course, if the school is to exert any 
direct controls on society, it is obvious that 
we shall have to organize materiais toward 
Here the arts, so far as the use 
fune- 


that end. 
of leisure is concerned, have great 
tional value. Music, drama, sports, read- 
ing, the humanities—all 
utility in this direction. 

quately discussed from many angles by 
many people in many different ways. The 
tragic fact is that schoolmen, not proficient 
in the arts and not recognizing their rela- 
tionship to a rapidly increasing problem of 


have unusual 


All this is ade- 
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leisure, are conserving the traditional cur- 
riculum at the expense of those materials 
which have functional value in group liv- 
ing. Rainwater, Curtis and Steiner have 
covered this subject quite well. To me, this 
problem is so obvious that to touch upon it 
further is to waste the reader’s time. 

Ifere a word of warning is needed. I 
should like to see a program of control in- 
clude more than is ordinarily included in 
the scope of a program of character educa- 
tion. Call it civie education for all I care. 
Call it education for self-mastery if you 
like that term. Whatever terminology you 
vive the movement, it eventually becomes 
one of social control. 

Now that we have covered three of these 
principles, I should like to turn to the 
fourth and last one, and that is the impor- 
tance of training people to make rational 
choices. This can be done in tolerating 
religions, in purchasing goods, in choosing 
programs of political actions, in associating 
with people of another race, in admitting 
the excellences of some nationalist group, 
or of some peculiar form of government, 
and even, to use a recent experience, to 
enforce an orderly administration of jus- 


tice. 
Sumner and Keller in their material 
have exploited this idea quite well. Keller 


? 


‘*Societal which was 
first published eighteen years ago and has 
since been rewritten and republished, has 
given us a monumental work on this sub- 
ject. and Schlink, in ‘‘Your 
Money’s Worth,’’ have given the problem 
a current setting. Mr. Lester F. Ward, 
already referred to, did much in his day 
to further this idea. To the telic 
factor, as he named the rational, was all- 
These ideas of Kel- 


in his Evolution,’ 


Chase 


him 


important in society. 


ler, of Sumner and of Ward run counter 
to certain modern tendencies in education 
to the effect that we should train people to 
train children to feel rightly and correctly. 
Instead of training them, we had better 
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educate them, and by educating, we enable 
them to make rational choices. Emotional- 
ized behavior, when under the sway of the 
intellectual charlatan and quack, is our 
most dangerous form of behavior. I take 
that position because training the emotions 
of people is likely to result in mere senti- 
mental reaction and not in a capacity o! 
people to meet intelligently and critically 
the situation that is before them. 

Of course, I realize that any effort to 
train people to make rational selections is 
met by a wide variety of demands mace 
upon them which are irrational. But any 
semi-literate person might agree that a 
capacity to think one’s way through a prob- 
lem is much better than a reliance upon 
black or even white magic. It is for this 
reason that I prefer the conference room 
and the committee table to the orator’s 
rostrum and the political showman’s antics. 
James Weldon Johnson summarizes this 
quite effectively in his recent autobiogra- 
phy when he says ‘‘rhetorical oratory is the 
foundation upon which all the humbug of 
our political system rests.’’ And he might 
have added our social system and our eco- 
nomic system as well. This element of 
training people to make rational selections 
is, of course, tied up with the element of 
control, for how can we control in a social 
sense unless each one of us is capable of 
furnishing his share of information and 
criticism? Let me cite one illustration on 
this point. Do you remember a few years 
ago when everybody, except the people who 
thought or who had some social science 
training, said, ‘‘We don’t want the dole!” 
Maybe you were responsible for saying it 
just once. Of course we then had the dole 
in a more dreadful form than Britain ever 
knew it! Some people felt that if they 
said ‘‘we don’t want the dole’’ often 
enough they would not have to think about 
a comprehensive plan of relieving and of 
further preventing unemployment. As 
Lichtenberger says of Lester Ward in this 
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nnection, ‘‘ He was the spokesman for his 
veneration in the overthrow of the laissez- 
re theory.’’ All I can say on this is that 
was very nice to attempt to overthrow 
laissez-faire theory, but the point is 
at Ward should have been assisted by 
iny other overthrowers. Maybe a few 
imanizers, as James Harvey Robinson 
ses the term, would have helped tremen- 
isly. Probably we are just at the be- 
sinning of the suecessful control of the 
Lissez-faire point of view. And until we 
‘an use our energies toward making people 
ipable of leading the group life and mak- 
ng the group life the habit, we shall not 
ive overthrown the laissez-faire idea, for 
» overthrow of the laissez-faire position 


s control. 
This leads me to one additional conclu- 
m on the subject of teaching people to 
nake rational selections. Certainly we do 
t want to underemphasize the value of a 
person’s emotional reaction. At the same 
time, there is no doubt a limit to the degree 
to which normal persons can have rational 
experiences. As a third, and indeed an 
important approach, I should like to em- 
phasize the importance of the school giving 
its charges certain formulae to live by. 
toss does this well in interpreting society 
in his monumental work through the chan- 
‘ls of control; Kelsey does it almost as 
well from the vantage point of physical 
basis; Giddings did a superb job of teach- 
ing in his theories of aggregation ; Sumner 
left nothing to be done in the field of the 
folkways, as well as in his analysis of all 
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social processes into four categories of 
maintenance, regulation, perpetuation and 
cratification. 

At our institution we have attempted in 
the freshman social science work to make 
the student aware, in the course of twelve 
weeks, of the implications of the machine 
age. In another twelve weeks we have 
oriented him to the complicated life of mod- 
ern cities, and finally we have spent twelve 
weeks in an examination of some of the 
contemporary problems of society. Have 
we given the freshmen a formula? 
we have. At least I know that one fresh- 
man of last year announced with some awe 


I hope 


to an upper-classman that she had learned 
by Thanksgiving time that we lived in a 
machine age. I am confident that if she 
really learned that she learned a lot. But 
[ am equally confident that sociology; or 
economics, or political science, as they 
could be conceived, might not have taught 
her that important truth. I should like to 
see an educated person in the classroom in 
the best liberal, although not necessarily in 
the best liberal arts sense of the term. In 
addition to that, I should like to have this 
person know enough about the teaching 
process to make the work of the school a 
genuine delight to all who participate. 

By way of conclusion, I should like to 
say that two groups of people should make 
the curriculum—the social scientists, who 
know what to teach, and the educational 
psychologists, who should by this time have 
evolved methods and techniques of teach- 


ing. 


THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE 
PRESCHOOL CHILD' 


By Dr. ARNOLD GESELL 
DIRECTOR OF THE YALE CLINIC OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


THE Federal Emergency Education Pro- 
gram has served to focus attention on the 
educational status of the preschool child. 


‘ Address before the Cleveland Convention of the 


State superintendents in 43 states are tak- 
ing an active part in that portion of the 
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program which relates to nursery schools. 
Recent reports show that approximately 
2,000 nursery units have already been or- 
ganized. The preschool child has, in a na- 


tional sense, arrived on the educational 
scene. 

In a biological sense the span of human 
infancy extends from the zero hour of birth 
to the middle twenties. It takes time to 
crow. It takes about twenty-four years for 
an American youth to reach the stature of 
maturity. You may think of this eycle of 
growth as a succession of four stages of six 
years each: (1) the preschool years; (2) 
the elementary school years; (3) the junior 
high school years; (4) the pre-adult years. 

We are now beginning to see this cycle 
of growth in its true perspective. Thus 

the middle 
most of the 


system. 


far, for sound social reasons, 


have received 
the 
These are indeed important years for the 


twelve years 


attention of public school 


transmission of our cultural inheritance, 
but the demands of society and the findings 
of science are compelling us to see the edu- 
cational significance of the preschool years 

the fundamental years which come first 
in the eyele of life and which therefore 
must have inescapable priority in all social 


planning. 


Pusiic EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
PLANNING 

The administration of public education 
is destined to become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in social and economie plan- 
ning. For this reason the whole problem 
of the educational organization of the first 
six years of human life constitutes a major 
challenge to statesmanship. 
The problem must be approached from a 
broad and a social point of view. Above 
all, we must not make the mistake of re- 


educational 


garding the nursery school as merely an- 
other sub-primary addition to our present 
graded school system—as another stratifi- 
eation which is to be administered like the 
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traditional schoolroom. Our publie school 
system is already over-stratified. We should 
organize the educational provisions for the 
preschool years in patterns which preserve 
the constructive forces of home life and 
vitalize parental responsibility. 

The education of the preschool child 
must be conceived in terms of growth in- 
stead of in terms of instruction or even of 
training. If we try merely to adapt the 
prevailing procedures of the elementary 
school to the needs of the preschool child 
we shall commit many new sins in the name 
of education. The educational welfare of 
the preschool child can be protected only if 
our policies rest on firm scientifie and social! 
foundations. 

Five general requirements can be formu- 
lated : 

(1) We must make an 
thorough attempt to secure adequate nutri- 
tion and systematic medical supervision 
throughout the preschool years, beginning 
with the newborn infant. 

(2) This developmental supervision 
should be accomplished as much as possible 
individualized guidance of the 


and 


honest 


through 
parents of children. 

(3) To build for the future preschool 
generation, we must provide more adequate 
pre-parental training for young men and 
women in their pre-adult years. 

(4) We must recognize the psychologica! 
aspects of the care of infant,and child; dis- 
cover individual differences early ; and base 
the educational protection of the young 
child on a respect for these individual 
differences. 

(5) A knowledge of the developmental 
psychology of the infant is essential to the 
professional training of kindergarten and 
primary teachers. 

A Crvema Recorp or Earuy CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT 


Now, having tacked these theses on the 
wall, I invite you to look at some cinema 











rds based on normative and naturalis- 
studies of the normal human infant. 
» studies, made at The Yale Clinic of 
Development, were designed to de- 

ite the characteristics of early mental 
Krom a biological point of view 
srowth of the mind is as real and as 
tured as that of the body. We can not 
*h the mind in the balances as the nurse 
hs the infant on the scales, but the 
is none the less a structured organ- 

It develops with the same certainty, 
ision and progressive differentiation 
ich the body manifests during the period 
ifaney and ehildhood. The film which 
will see makes manifest in a tangible 


y the early patterning of human be- 
rior. The natural laws which govern 
this patterning must be our guide in plan- 
ning for the educational welfare of the 
reschool ehild. 

The cinema not only makes the patterns 

' behavior tangible; it condenses time and 
age into a brief compass. So that we may 
have a real sense of the meaning of growth, 
[ shall first give you a glimpse of an infant 
at the tender age of 20 weeks. An infant 
so young perhaps has no official status in a 
vathering of this sort. On the other hand, 
lhe is not without educational significance. 
We can not ignore the fact that in a few 
years he will come under the auspices of 
the publie school. And one may well ask 
whether the publie school can afford to ig- 
nore as completely as it now does the an- 
tecedent careers of the young children 
whom it admits. These careers begin with 
early infaney. Problems of education are 
both formed and foreshadowed in the first 
months and the first years of the cycle of 
mental growth. 

So the first chapter of this film will illus- 
trate the behavior day of an infant 20 
weeks of age. The second chapter of the 
film will show you this same infant under 
the controlled conditions of laboratory ob- 
servation. This film will picture develop- 
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mental changes in the patterns of cube 
behavior in an infant at 24 weeks and again 
at 28 weeks with a glimpse of 40 weeks. 
Although cube behavior does not constitute 
an educational problem, it may serve as an 
example of the way in which mental growth 
proceeds. We have found these one-inch 
cubes very useful in eliciting the maturity 
and behavior characteristics of an infant. 
We find, for example, that typically a 12- 
weeks-old infant will regard a eube which 
is placed before him on the table top; that 
a 20-weeks-old infant will contact the cube. 
At 24 weeks he will grasp it in his palm 
and at 40 weeks he may grasp it with his 
finger tips. At 18 months he can build a 
tower of three cubes; it takes another 18 
months before he can combine these three 
cubes into a simple bridge. 

In the film we note the infant’s reactions 
to the two-cube situation. One cube has 
been placed in his left hand by the exam- 
iner, a second cube is placed on the table 
top before him. His behavior reactions will 
be shown at normal speed, then at slowed 
speed and then in dissected, stopped-motion 
pictures which will delineate the salient 
movements in his reaction patterns. Then 
we shall call upon the technology of the 
cinema and bring these two age levels into 
immediate juxtaposition. The self-same 
infant will be coincidently shown at 24 and 
at 20 weeks in a comparable behavior situa- 
tion. By this method of coincident projec- 
tion the cinema resolves the past and future 
of the infant into a simultaneous present. 
Thus the increments of mental growth will 
be made visible. 

(The first two chapters of the film were 
shown. ) 

The infant whom you have just seen has 
marks of individuality, and these marks 
came into early prominence. He shows 
great physical mobility; he is, in a motor 
sense, dynamic; he takes great satisfaction 
in motor activity. He is also alert in the 
social sense; he has perception of the mood 
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of others and is resourceful in adopting a 
corresponding mood; but he is not compli- 
ant and has in addition well-defined nega- 
tive reactions and a fairly robust temper. 
likes to do 
things himself, insists on participation in 


He shows self-dependence, 


motor activity in particular. In manipula- 
tion he displays interest in detail, delicacy 
of touch and a certain kind of mechanical 
All these characteristics are in 
large measure conditioned by his inherent 
His 
deportment is, of course, much influenced 


aptitude. 
capacities and inherent growth traits. 


by the character of his home management, 
but it is very important that we emphasize 
his_be- 
These contributions have 
manifested the first 
year of life and will doubtless project 
themselves into the future. 

We believe that this film gives a truthful 
hint of the way in which the mind grows in 
all fields of behavior, not only in posture, 


his own original contribution to 
havior patterns. 


themselves through 


prehension and manipulation, but in all 
realms of intelligence, of social adjust- 
ments, of language behavior and even of 
personality. 

Kor personality grows by the same ge- 
netic laws which govern the manipulation 
Without wishing to be dogmatic 
I would say that throughout childhood, 
and indeed throughout life, the individual 
grows primarily by virtue of innate organ- 
We watch his develop- 
ment, we guide it, we pray for its best 
interests; but in the last analysis even the 
infant must do his own growing. To be 
sure, he profits by experience, he learns, he 
acquires habits. But he sheds vastly more 
habits than he ever retains, because if he 
retained his habits too tenaciously he would 
not grow at all. Each individual is born 
with a unique growth potentiality and just 
as this potentiality stamps his physique 
and his physical constitution, so does his 
fundamental psychological growth potency 
determine his individuality—not in a pre- 


of cubes. 


izing processes. 
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destinarian manner, but in a lawful, limit. 
ing, moulding manner. 

The mind grows. It is subject to the 
laws and limitations of growth. It is not 
wholly determined by habit, by conditioned 
reflexes, by subconscious complexes; it is 
primarily shaped by processes of matura- 
tion which are innate and distinctive for 
every individual. Let us remind ourselyes 
again that school children grow in the sam 
way that infants grow. 

The third chapter of the film will give 
you a glimpse of a guidance nursery and 
its simple equipment. The children range 
in age from 18 months to 4 years. The in 
fant has now developed into a prekinder- 
garten child. The nursery in our c¢linic is 
used for the observation and guidance of 
young children who are referred for minor 
behavior problems. These problems are 
taken up individually and each problem is 
handled on its own merits. Some childre: 
are in long attendance at the nursery, some 
come only once or twice. It is a guidance 
nursery, operated on a dispensary basis, 
which makes it possible to bring parent 
guidanee and child guidance into close re- 
lationship. A one-way vision screen is usec 
as an aid to observation by the parents 
When a mother is concealed behind thie 
sereen, invisible to the child, she tends to 
take a more detached and impersonal view 
of her problems of child eare. 

The part-time attendance arrangemen' 
makes a guidance type of nursery flexib!: 
and makes it possible to reach a much 
larger number of parents and children 
the course of a year. Such part-time 
features could be easily incorporated into 
kindergarten and nursery organization. .\ 
nursery-kindergarten center ean be so con- 
ducted as to insure oceasional anticipatory 
contacts with two, three and four year olis. 

Our film coneludes with a brief glimpse 
of a boy of school age who is undergoing 4 
psychological examination. Under 
conditions such an examination becomes 


ideal 
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rt of his school record and would be con- 
nuous with records made during his in- 

‘-y. The glimpse of this boy of ele- 
entary school age should serve to further 
mind us of the organic relationships be- 

















‘ween preschool and school years. 

The third chapter of the cinema film 
is then shown.) 

Infants are born into the world with dis- 
‘inective growth potentialities out of which 
rise their individualities. In the preschool 
riod of childhood the first and foremost 
task of edueation is to ascertain and to in- 
rpret individual differences, normal and 
bnormal. This task can not and should 
t be undertaken independently from the 
siences of medicine. 


[ne MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


The primary responsibility for protect- 
x the life, the health and the early devel- 
pment of the infant hes with the pro- 
ssion of medicine and especially with 
pediatrics. Through private medical prac- 
tise and through socialized provisions like 
the infant welfare center, every enlightened 
‘community provides for the periodic super- 
vision of the child’s physical growth. This 
supervision focuses on nutrition, but is giv- 
* inereasing regard to the psychological 
factors which underlie mental health. De- 
elopment is a continuing process which 
an be supervised only by periodic exami- 
nations which will take into aecount the 
early behavior characteristics of the indi- 
vidual and recognize the interrelations of 
physical and mental welfare. 

In the next few decades research in the 
biological seiences will doubtless perfect 
new and discriminating techniques for the 
measurement and clinical appraisal of 
liuman characteristics, mental and physical. 
Such techniques will define with greater 
precision individual differences in body 
build, constitutional type and biochemical 
qualities and susceptibilities; physiological 
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efficiencies of separate organs; behavior 
traits and trends; and above all, the bal- 
ance or correlation of different functions in 
the total personality. 
techniques, medical and biometric, will be 
systematically used for the better control 
of early human growth. 

Edueation will then rest, as it should, on 
The 
public school system- can perform its most 
fundamental service for the young child 
only by bringing its functions into align- 
ment with the medical, clinical and publie 
health provisions which constitute the basic 


In some way these 


a biological as well as a social basis. 


safeguards of the child’s development. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PROVISIONS FOR THE 
PRESCHOOL CHILD 
And 


mental 
cept is 


so we return again to the funda- 
concept of growth. Once this con- 
accepted as a guiding principle in 
education, the problem of the school begin- 
ner vanishes or it takes on such an altered 
form that it ceases to exist. Forsooth, what 
is a school beginner? <A six-, a five-, a 
four-, a three-, or a two-year-old child? 
And when and how should the parents pre- 
pare the child for school? And when and 
how should the school prepare the parent 
for the child? 


between parent education and early ehild- 


And who can draw the line 
hood education? These questions are all 
inextricably interrelated and it is for that 
very reason that the public school must en- 
ter more deeply into this rich preschool 
terrain, which bristles with problems of 
educational engineering. 

There are two solid pathways for imme- 
diate approach: (1) 
parental education; (2) the readaptation 
of the kindergarten and nursery school. 

1. Parental and pre-parental education. 


parental and pre- 


Adult education has come into increasing 
prominence since the war and will come 
into yet greater prominence as an after- 
math of the present NRA period of read- 
justment. There are endless opportunities 
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for instruction and guidance of parents in 
the field of infant care and of child train- 
ing. ‘There is much to be learned in the 
Chil- 


dren, however, differ so enormously and so 


practical art of child management. 


significantly, and they change so rapidly 
during the period of their early growth, 
that child management as an art is a lim- 
ited educational problem. Educational 
agencies can render most service by assist- 
ing parents to acquire a working philoso- 
phy of growth and learning, which will 
give perspective to the everyday problems 
of children. 

Krom the standpoint of public school 
policy, pre-parental education is more basic 
than parental education. We have been a 
bit squeamish about attacking this great 
educational problem which concerns par- 
ticularly the pre-adult years, ignoring the 
certain prospect that most maturing ado- 
lescents will in time become mothers and 
fathers. If we can in a constructive way 
reach the attitudes of these adolescents in 
their latent strength we shall be perform- 
ing double educational service. We shall 
be shaping the careers of the adolescents as 
individuals and at the same stroke shall be 
erecting safeguards for the healthier de- 
velopment of the oncoming generation. 

How can we reach these adolescents, these 
pre-adults? By a more frank presentation 
of the elementary facts concerning the cycle 
of human growth. Biology, in spite of its 
conereteness, has been studied too much in 
the abstract as far as human life is con- 
cerned. We need a humanized biology, or 
rather we need an adequate course of in- 
struction in human biology dealing ecan- 
didly with the origin, physical growth and 
mental growth of the human child. In 
this way we can bring into the curriculum 
a practical type of psychology concerned 
with the laws of human nature and with 
the development of the child mind. Sucha 


psychology, far from being over-introspec- 
tive, would tend to take the adolescent out 
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of himself and enable him ultimately to as. 
sume more objective views of the problems 
of parenthood. Edueation frankly ad- 
dressed to the problems of early human de- 
velopment and child behavior would bear 
fruit in a decade, because in a few years 
these youths, whether in shop or college, 
will be fathers and mothers with a more in- 
telligent outlook upon the life cycle of a 
newborn infant of their own. 

2. The readaptation of the kindergarten 
and the nursery school. The problem of 
preschool education must be envisaged in 
terms of the entire age span from infancy 
to the sixth-year molar. We ean not edu- 
cationally organize this vast domain simply 
by institutional expansion. We 
multiply kindergartens ad libitum; we can 
not multiply nursery schools ad libitum. 
We must reconstruct both of these agencies 
in such a way that they will reach all the 
people and contact the whole range of the 
preschool years. By the device of part- 
time and differential attendance, by bring- 
ing parent and child jointly into the scheme 
of education, by converting kindergartens 
and nursery schools into demonstration and 
guidance centers, the preschool clientele 
can be enormously increased without undue 
additions to the budget. There is no reason 
why the publie school system, in coopera- 
tion with agencies of public health and 
medicine, can not make periodic contacts 
with the two-year-olds, three-year-olds and 
four-year-olds. These are problems of ad- 
ministration and of social invention. We 
ean not meet them if we cling too tena- 
ciously to the patterns of attendance and 
regimentation of the traditional primary 
school. New occasions have brought new 
necessities and are teaching a new flexi- 
bility. Education and growth are insep- 
arable. As soon as the infant is born he is 
already on the pathway of education. And 
social planning must reckon with that 
axiom. 


can not 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TRADE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOOL- 
LEAVING AGE IN ENGLAND 

ix England to-day there are over 100,000 
ilren of 14 and 15 years of age who are 

) Monitor Bureau reports, and it is eal- 
ted that by 1936 the number will have risen 
over 500,000. Part of this anticipated in- 
ease has been attributed to the high birth 
in 1919. 
rding to the London Times, the estimated 


obtain employment, the Christian 


During the period of 1933-34, 


umber of those who will leave school is about 
64,000, compared with 43,000 in 1932-33. The 
London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employ- 
ment in a recent report put the prospective 
exodus for 1934 at 65,000, as against 60,000 in 
a normal year. 

The Labor Party, the 
Teachers and a large section of public opinion 


National Union of 
favor the immediate raising of the school-leav- 
ng age from 14 to 15 years. But the govern- 
ment, comments the correspondent, refuses to 
accept this solution. Instead, it is providing in 
its new Unemployment Insurance Act for the 
provision of junior instruction centers for all 
unemployed youths between 14 and 18 years 
of age. The London County Couneil trade 
schools are representative of this type of insti- 
tution. The training offered in these schools is 
planned to fit students to enter industry with 
the prospect of becoming skilled workers. Also 
in operation are the day continuation schools, 
which offer courses to boys and girls from 14 to 
18 years, who may attend the schools for a 
minimum of 6 and a maximum of 15 hours a 
week. The curriculum has a definite vocational 
bias, providing preliminary training for com- 
mercial and industrial careers. Evening insti- 
tutes, which exist in every part of London, pro- 
vide for a continuation of general education and 
also give special instruction in commercial and 
technical subjects. The new educational centers 
will be under the direction of the Ministry of 
Labor, and will be partially supported from the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

The attitude of the government, points out 
the correspondent, is not as reactionary as it 
appears on the surface. The obvious course is 


the raising of the school age, which, it is 





elaimed, would be little more expensive than 
the inclusion of the 14 to 15 year-old group in 
the instruction centers at a cost of £13 each. 
There are, however, a number of factors upon 
which the official attitude is based. Owing to 
the sharp fall in the birth rate during recent 
years, following a temporary rise after the 
world war, there will be 500,000 fewer children 
in school in 1937 than there are to-day, and 
1,000,000 fewer in 1946, 
ditional buildings and teachers needed to pro- 
vide for the 500,000 extra children in 1936 
would not be needed after that date. It has, 
therefore, been deemed wiser to incorporate the 


Consequently, the ad- 


temporary unemployed 14 to 15 year-old group 
in the general provision made by instruction 
centers outside the state school system. 
Attention is called to the fact that the Board 
of Education is already providing an increasing 
number of central schools, where the abler chil- 
dren continue their education until the ages of 
15 or 16 years. The ablest members of these 
groups receive scholarships to the secondary 
schools. Those who leave at 14 belong mainly 
to a class to which the prospect of 
something toward the upkeep of the home is 
more attractive than that of further schooling, 
while to their parents the extra income is a 
very genuine benefit. The com- 
pulsory raising of the school age is accom- 
panied by an equally strong demand for a 


arning 


demand for 


maintenance grant to the parents in lieu of 
wages that of the best 
teachers in England, according to the corre- 


lost in way. Some 
spondent, feel that such a system would de 
prive the children involved of the best ele- 
ment on their upbringing, the sense of respon- 
sibility to the home, and would intensify the 
tendency to rely on the state. 


CHANGES IN THE LONDON EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM 


At the first meeting of the newly appointed 
Education Committee of the London County 
Council held late in March, three changes in the 
educational program for London schools were 
effected. The first had to do with teachers’ 
salaries, the second with the restoration of funds 
for children’s prizes and the third with summer 
camps for residential school children. 
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On the question of the restoration of salary 


euts Mr. A. E. Samuels moved as follows: 


That the council would weleome the restoration 
of the cuts in teachers’ salaries; that, in view of 
the fact that the Imperial Exchequer under the 
National Order, 1931, se- 


cured a saving much in excess of the whole amount 


Economy (Education) 


of the cuts in teachers’ salaries, the Council urges 
his Majesty’s Government to restore at the same 
time the basis of grants in respect to teachers’ 
salaries to a position not less favourable to the 
Council than that obtaining prior to October 1, 
1931; and that the President of the Board of Edu- 


cation (of Great Britain) be so informed. 


In the diseussion which followed it was 
brought out that the cuts were originally im- 
posed as a temporary measure and that ample 
evidence exists, by public declaration of respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown, that the necessity 
of reduced remuneration is no longer present. 
Mr. Samuel’s motion passed by a vote of 23 
votes to 15. 

The committee passed the proposed plan to 
resume the awarding of prizes to school chil- 
dren on the seale recently curtailed by necessi- 
ties of economy. The prize fund has therefore 
been increased from in the neighborhood of five 
thousand pounds to fourteen thousand pounds. 
It was also voted to send all children in resi- 
dential schools to holiday camps in 1934, in- 
stead of half the children, as had been arranged. 
A budget of £10,500 was approved for the pur- 
pose, an increase of £3,000 over the original 


subvention. 


THE HISPANIC-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

A CENTER OF INTER-AMERICAN STUDIES has 
been established at the George Washington Uni- 
versity according to an announcement made on 
April 4 by Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president of 
the university. 

The center will be administered by a council 
and staff of instructors composed of ten men 
and women who have specialized in the field of 
Hispanic-American studies. This council will be 
headed by Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, associate pro- 
fessor of Hispanic-American history at the uni- 
versity. Dr. Wilgus will serve in this capacity 
as director of the center and will edit its pub- 
lieations, whieh will inelude a yearly volume of 
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lectures given in the university’s seminar-co) 
ference on Hispanic-American affairs. 

Ineluded in the membership of the council are 
Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of the Cay. 
negie Endowment for International Peace; [y. 
Leo S. Rowe, director general of the Pan Amer 
ican Union; E. Gil Borges, assistant director 0} 
the Pan American Union; Dr. Constantine E 
MeGuire, of the Library of Congress; Dr. Wi!- 
liam R. Manning, of the Division of Latin- 
American Affairs of the Department of State; 
Dr. James A. Robertson, editor of the Hispuni 
American Historical Review and research }ro- 
fessor at the John B. Stetson University; Miss 
Heloise Brainerd, director of the Division of [n- 
tellectual Cooperation of the Pan American 
Union; Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, professor 0} 
Romance languages at the George Washington 
University, and Dr. Cecil Jones, professorial |ec- 
turer on Spanish-American literature and con 
temporary Hispanic-American culture at George 
Washington University. 

The council will act as a general advisor) 
body with the duty of formulating the program 
of action for the center. Its specifie functions 
will be to make recommendations concerning thie 
following matters: Courses, projects, lectures 
and lecturers; the publication of research re- 
sults; the exchange of university professors ani 
students; the establishment of fellowships ani 
scholarships; the convocation of scholars, tlc 
holding of special conferences and the arranging 
and supervising of radio broadcasts; the sug- 
gestion of concrete methods for cooperation 
with existing agencies having objects similar to 
those of the center; the taking of any action 
necessary to encourage and facilitate all forms 
of beneficial cooperation between scholars in the 
American states, and the nomination of indi 
viduals of merit who should be granted honorary 
degrees. Besides the members of the council, 
scholars in other communities will be asked to 
serve in an advisory capacity, the president’s 
announcement stated, and to assist particular!) 
in directing research in other localities. As re- 
quirements arise, further additions to the staff 
of instruction will be made through counc!! 
nominations. 

For some years the George Washington Uni- 
versity has made a specialty of studies in the 
inter-American field. It was one of the first in- 
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itions to establish a chair of Hispanic-Amer- 
history, and each summer it schedules a 
‘inar-econference on Hispanic-American af- 


PLAN OF RURAL SCHOOL INSTRUC- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska extension service 
developed a plan of instruction by mail 
reby the rural school children of Nebraska 
| its neighboring states may have opportuni- 
; to study the same curricula as those pro- 
ied for city school children. 
Under this plan, started five years ago, the 
versity has prepared a wide range of high- 
ol courses, worded so that preparatory stu- 
ts may understand them and designed to 
d their interest. In schools which cooperate 
th the extension bureau, students register for 
.e courses as for any other, and study under 
Dr. A. A. Reed, 


ctor of the extension service, states that 


supervision of a teacher. 


‘se supervising teachers need not be espe- 

lly trained in order to direct the studies of 

e extension service and that, as a result of 
the method, many economies in the state schoo! 
system have been effected. Those rural schools 
which have cooperated with the service, he as- 
serts, have reduced their expenses to such an 
extent that they have been enabled to keep open 
during the last few years in the face of the de- 
pression. 

About 360 students in more than 100 Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Kansas schools re- 
eived training this last year in such specialized 
subjects as advanced art, Latin, science and 
other subjects which might have been presented 
inadequately by their own school systems or not 
presented at all. The extension fund originally 
obtained a $5,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation to conduct the experiment. The 
student charges are: $1.00 for the registration 
fee, $6.00 for each course and additional costs 
for books and other equipment. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MEDICAL SER- 
VICES FOR THE SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN OF NEW YORK CITY 

Aw extensive program of medical service to 
safeguard the physical welfare of New York 
City’s junior high school and elementary school 
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children has been started under the guidance of 
an advisory committee of fourteen specialists in 
cooperation with the Board of Edueation and 
the Department of Health. The plan, which is 
Mrs. Rogers H. 
chairman of the health committee of the Ad 


being sponsored by Bacon, 
visory Board on Industrial Education, will be 
outlined in tentative form by the end of May. 
Ogden Wood 
ruff, vice-president of the New York Tubercu- 


Mrs. Bacon has selected Dr. I. 
losis and Health Association, to act as chair 
man of the committee of fourteen to direct the 
medical service. The results already accom 
plished by the Board of Education and the 
Department of Health in promoting the health 
of the children of the continuation schools, ae- 
cording to Dr. Woodruff, point to the successful 
development of a comprehensive plan in which 
nurses, physicians, teachers and health coun- 
selors may be cooperatively enrolled. 

The advisory committee selected ineludes, be- 
sides Dr. Woodruff, Dr. E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, 
secretary of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, who will serve as secretary of the com- 
mittee; Dr. John Wyckoff, dean of the New 
York University and Bellevue Medical College; 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Dr. 
Irving Pardee; Miss Mariam T. Sweeney; Dr. 
Herbert B. Wileox; Dr. Ernst P. Boas; Dr. 
Cassius H. Watson, medical director of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company ; 
Dr. Alee Nicol Thomson, executive secretary of 
the Five County Medical Society; Dr. Grant 
Thorburn, of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association; Dr. Conrad Berens; Dr 
Alfred Walker, chairman of the dental com- 
of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, and Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, 
otologist. 


mittee 


The committee will be enlarged to inelude 
other members of the medical profession, Mrs. 
Bacon stated, and at that time, Dr. S. S. Gold- 
water, Commissioner of Hospitals, will be asked 
to serve as the representative of his department. 
Representatives from the field of surgery will 
also be added. 

The committee will have the use of the report 
of a survey of health conditions in the publie 
schools of the city, which was financed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, working 
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In Cooperation with the American Child Health 
Association, the Board of Education and the 
Department ot Health. When the plan ot pro- 
cedure for the committee is drawn up, it will 
be presented for execution to Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools, and Dr. 


Jobn L. Rice, health commissioner. 


THE PLAN OF ADMISSIONS AT 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT Bancrorr Beatiey, of Simmons 
College, has announced that the college has 
adopted a new plan of admission requirements, 
to be used as an alternative to the present plan 
in determining the qualifications of applicants 
for entrance io the college. Under the old plan, 
high-school or preparatory school students 
wishing to enter Simmons College are required 
to be certified or to pass with a specified grade 
the examinations of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board in certain predetermine4 
subjects. 

While the established plan will continue in 
effect, applicants for admission to the college 
in September of this year will be given the 
opportunity to present their qualifications un- 
der the conditions of the alternative plan if 
they wish. This plan is designed “to provide 
a means by which a girl of unusual promise 
may enter Simmons College when her record 
of work in the secondary school does not con- 
form to the requirements for admission as 
stated in the catalogue. . . . The candidate for 
admission under Plan II is required to submit 
a variety of evidence which will be judged as a 
whole in determining her admission.” 

The plan is intended to allow greater flexi- 
bility in the specific subjects offered by a can- 
didate, and at the same time to lay greater 
stress on her personal qualifications, such as 
initiative, adaptability, emotional and _ social 
stability, health and personality. Her scholastic 
record in preparatory school will be carefully 
examined, both as to subject-matter and as to 
marks, as well as her rank in the graduating 
class. She will furthermore be required to 
take two of the examinations administered by 


the College Entrance Examination Board—the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Compre- 
hensive Examination in English, which demon- 
strates the candidate’s ability to use the English 
language, to think clearly and to make logical 


use of the knowledge and understanding gained 
from the reading and studying of books. 

The principal and former teachers in the see- 
ondary school attended by the candidate will be 
asked to give their “matured judgment of 
general fitness of the applicant to pursue suc 
cessfully a suitable curriculum in Simmons Co] 
lege.” Finally, the candidate will be asked to 
state in writing “her educational and vocationa] 
plans, her reasons for desiring to enter Sim 
mons, and her choice of a school within the 
college.” Whenever possible, the applicant wi 
be given a personal interview at the college. 

“Although this alternative method of ad- 
mission,” observes President Beatley, “was es 
tablished primarily to serve the needs of the 
girl who has been unable to plan her secondary- 
school course in terms of the requirements pub- 
lished in the catalogue of Simmons College, the 
plan provides a flexibility in the relationship 
of the secondary school and the college which, 
it is hoped, will be mutually beneficial.” 


STUDY OF FAMILY LIFE TENSIONS AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

THIRTEEN elements in family relationships 
build successful family life, according to the 
study of the autobiographies of 200 students 
made recently at Cornell University in a re 
search on family life. These autobiographies, 
assembled by Miss Mildred Thurow, of the de- 
partment of rural social organization of the 
College of Agriculture, represent students from 
farm, village and city. Their parents come 
from various walks of life and are of both 
native and foreign birth. All are from families 
in which both parents were living with the chil- 
dren in a family relationship. 

Chief among the elements conducive to a 
happy family life, the survey points out, is the 
lack of friction between the parents and _be- 
tween the parents and children. Families liv- 
ing in rural sections and in small cities hav 
less tension than families in medium-size and 
in large cities. Families of moderate means, 
with the parents having joint control of the 
purse, are, according to the study, better ad- 
justed. Parents having little education are in 
more frequent conflict than those with more 
schooling. As the amount of tension between 
the parents and between the parents and the 
children decreases, the confidence of the child 
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rents and his satisfaction in the family 
nent between parents on discipline and 
num of parental discipline are found to 
ite to happiness in the home. Othe 

its adding to the family happiness are 
ng of most of the meals, the celebra- 
jirthdays and holidays as a family, the 
aining of relatives, chums and family 

s, and the attendance of the parents to- 
social functions. One of the greatest 

rs in avoiding friction between the children 
mselves is the parents’ open affeetion for the 
ren and for each other. The children’s 
n for each other increases greatly as the 

ion interests of the family inerease. The 


concludes that the happiest families are 
those in which the children and the parents have 
some amusements and pursuits in common. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION UNIT AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
A NEW unit, tentatively called the Division of 
General Edueation, which will administer all 
education and other extension activities, 
as been established at New York University, 
1 will be effective on and after July 1. Dr. 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of the uni- 
rsity, has announced that the new division will 
orb the existing Institute of Education and 
University Extension Division. It will be 
» coordinating and unifying agency for the 
iiversity functions in the field of off-campus 
degree programs. 

The proposal for the establishment of the unit 
is made by a committee representing all the 
ols whose eurricula will be affected by it. 
The members of the committee were Provost 
Rufus D. Smith, chairman; G. Rowland Collins, 
associate dean of the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finanee; Ned H. Dearborn, director 
of the Institute of Education; Philip James, as- 
sociate professor of musie in the College of Fine 
Arts; Paul A. MeGhee, executive secretary of 


the University Extension Division, and Thorn 
dike Saville, professor of hydraulie and sani- 
tary engineering. The committee, accerding to 
Dr. Chase, will continue to study the problems 
arising from the establishment ot eollege credit 
programs in outiying communities and attempt 
to define the local conditions in a eommunity 
which must be met before the university com- 
mits itself to a eollege-credit program there. 

The division, Dr. Chase pointed out in his an- 
nouncement, will prepare to contribute to the 
field of adult education by inaugurating a pro- 
gram which shall represent New York Univer- 
sity in this field. While keeping in mind the 
particular and specific needs of the adult stu- 
dent, it shall offer not only a program of single 
courses within specifie subject-matter fields, but 
also some program looking toward the orienta 
tion of the mature student to the modern world. 

Dr. Chase’s announcement also stated that 
there would be organized an advisory committee 
under the chairmanship of the dean of the 
School of Edueation to foster a program of 
courses of training for leadership in the field of 
adult edueation. A sub-committee will be 
formed in cooperation with the Division of Pub- 
lie Administration at Washington Square Col- 
lege to study and report upon the problem of 
setting up a program for civil service training, 
institutes for public service and other non-ma 
triculant activities of a public service and public 
administrative character. 

Under the new plan, all off-campus degree 
credit and non-credit work will be conducted 
through the Division of General Education. At 
present, the university conduets off-campus col- 
lege credit courses in Newark and Paterson, 
N. J., through the university extension division, 
and courses for teachers in service in forty-five 
cities and towns in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Delaware. The 
instructors for these and other centers which 
may be established will continue to be drawn 
from the regular faculties of the university. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Artuur A. Hauck, dean of Lafayette 
College, has accepted the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, to which he was elected on 
April 10. Dean Hauck, who has served as 





professor of history at Lafayette College as 
well as dean, will assume his new post during 
the summer. Born in Minnesota in 1893, Dean 
Hauck was graduated from Reed College, Port- 
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Oregon, in 1915, and subsequently re- 
ree of doctor of philosophy from 
University. After the 
served in the army, he was ap- 


land, 
ceived the deg 
Columbia world war, 
in which he 
pointed professor of education and associate 
dean at Antioch College. In 1922 he 
elected president of Punahou Sehool at Hono- 


Dean 


was 
lulu, where he remained for six years. 
Hauck went to Lafayette in 1931 from Vassar 
College. 

Dr. Davip M. Epwarps, pastor of the First 
Friends Church at Indianapolis, has accepted 
the position of president of the Friends Uni- 
versity at Wichita, Kansas. Dr. 
W. O. Mendenhall, who will assume the presi- 
dency of Whittier College at Whittier, Calif. 


He sueceeds 


THREE members of the faculty of Princeton 
University announced, on April 14, their inten- 
tion of entering the Mercer County, N. J., pri- 
mary elections to be held on May 15. Dr. 
Walter L. Whittlesey, assistant professor of 
politics and member of the Princeton Survey 
of the New Jersey State Government, recently 
completed under the direction of President 
Dodds, will seek the nomination as representa- 
tive from the fourth district on the Democratic 
ticket. Dayton D. McKean has announced his 
candidacy for the state assembly on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and Dr. Charles R. Erdman, Jr., 
assistant professor of politics and a member 
of the New Jersey Survey staff, will seek the 
nomination for the assembly on the Republican 
ticket. 

Proressor Puitip H. Euwoop, Jr., head of 
the landscape architecture department of the 
Iowa State College, has been appointed national 
consultant to the Iowa State Planning Board. 

THE third dismissal of a Butler University in- 
structor, purportedly because of connections 
with Dr. Walter S. Athearn, former president of 
the university, was announced on April 16. Dr. 
Ernest L. Bowman, formerly of the Ohio State 
University, and for the past two years registrar 
and examiner at Butler, has been informed that 
his contract will not be renewed for the next 
year. Dr. Albert E. Bailey, dean of the evening 
and extension courses, and Frederick C. Mackey, 
head football coach, have already been dismissed. 


Dr. MarGARETE Breser, formerly associate 
professor of classical archeology at the Univer- 
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sity of Giessen, has been appointed visiting |e 
turer at Barnard College for the academic yea 
1934-35. 

Proressor Howarp G. BRUNSMAN, of the By 
reau of Business Research at Ohio State Univer 
sity, has been named statistical adviser to ; 
real property unit in the Bureau of Foreig 
and Domestic Commerce at Washington, 1). ( 
He will continue his duties at the universi: 
while working with the government. 


JOHN L. KERCHEN, director of workers’ edy.- 
cation for the University of California sing 
1922, has been appointed director of the new), 
established Workers’ Edueation Division of thi 
University of Oregon, the University of Cali 
fornia and the University of Washington. Tl, 
organization has been designed to provide classes 
in adult education for workers in the three states 
served by these institutions. The project, par 
of the emergency education program of the Fed 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, will !x 
varried on by the Federation of Labor in tly 
various states, by the Workers’ Edueation Bu- 
reau of America and by the universities. The 
courses offered will be of college and universit) 
level, modeled along the lines of those given in 
labor colleges in England. 


Dr. Routanp §S. Morris, formerly United 
States Ambassador to Japan and professor o! 
international law at the University of Pennsy! 
vania since 1924, has been elected a life membe: 
of the board of trustees of Princeton Universit) 


PHILIP NEWELL YOuTz, assistant director 0! 
the Brooklyn Museum, has assumed the position 
of director, following the resignation of Dr. 
William Henry Fox, who has served in that ca 
pacity for twenty-two years. Before going to 
the Brooklyn Museum, Mr. Youtz acted as cura 
tor of exhibitions at the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art at Philadelphia. 


B. Frank Carrer, head master of the Stevens 
Preparatory School at Hoboken, N. J., has been 
appointed director of the Stevens Academy, 
which comes into existence with the recently con- 
tracted merger of the Hoboken Academy and 
the Stevens Preparatory School. 


Dr. Joun H. J. UpHam, dean of the College 
of Medicine at Ohio State University, has an- 
nounced that the board of trustees of the Amer- 
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‘Medical Society will meet in Cleveland on 
10. Dr. Upham is chairman of the board. 


B. A. ToLBEeRT, dean of men at the Uni- 
of Florida, has been elected president 
National Association of Deans and Ad- 
of Men. W. E. 


re, will serve as vice-president of the or- 


Alderman, of Beloit 


tion, D. H. Gardner, of the University 
\kron, as seeretary-treasurer, and J. W. 
\rustrong, of Northwestern University, as 


[The next conference of the association 
held at Baton Rouge, La., in the spring 


} 
ro. 


James G. BuatNe, president of the Marine 
\Midland Trust Company of New York City, 
been named a trustee of Washington and 
erson College. 
Dx. RopertT WILLIAMS, president of the Ohio 
Northern University, has recently been elected 
presidency of the Ohio College Associa- 


Booker T. 
the annual 


INSTITUTE honored 
hington, its founder, when 
Founders’ Day celebration was held on April 
s. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, educational di- 
rector of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, delivered the 


[USKEGEE 


ipal address. 
De. CAMILLE EuGENE WERLING, head of the 
French department of the University of Den- 
r, has been granted the diploma of “Officier 
'Academie” by the French Government. The 
oma will be officially presented to him by 
Dr. E. B. Renaud, French consular agent, at a 
faculty meeting of the Liberal Arts College on 
April 23. The award has been made upon the 
recommendation of M. Merie de Bellefon, con- 
sular general of France at San Francisco. 
Dr. CHARLES WILSON GREENE, professor of 
physiology and pharmacology at the University 
Missouri, has been elected president of the 
American Physiological Society. 


bert Hopee Hix, formerly assistant curator 
of classical antiques of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, has been honored by the dedication 
to him of the April issue of the American 
Journal of Archaeology. The magazine, ap- 
pearing on the oceasion of Mr. Hill’s sixtieth 
irthday, contains articles contributed by his 
rmer students and associates. 
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Miss ANNIE EARLE SLACK has received the 
Cleveland H. Dodge distinguished service medal 
for her work as director of health and home 
betterment in Syria. 


Dr. CHAIM WEIZMANN, the 


Hebrew University at Jerusalem, Dr. Judah L. 


president of 


Magnes, chancellor of the university, and Dr. 
Max Schloessinger, vice-chancellor, will arrive 
in the United States early in May, according to 
S. W. 


Rosenbach, president of the American Friends 


a recent announcement made by Dr. A. 


of the Hebrew University, to confer with the 
American members of the university board. 


SEVEN members of the faculty of Kenyon Col 
lege left on Sunday, April 15, for a week’s visit 
to eastern colleges to observe and study eduea- 
tional methods and organization of other edu- 
On Sunday, April 22, an- 
other group of seven members of the faculty will 


cational institutions. 


start on the same mission to different institu- 
tions. The first group includes Professors L. B. 
Walton, W. R. Ashford, P. W. Timberlake, C. 
T. Bumer, 8. R. MeGowan and P. M. Titus. The 
second group includes Professors R. D. Cahall, 
R. B. Allen, J. W. Blum, M. G. Rigg, W. H. 
Coolidge, E. H. Johnson and C. L. Cottrell. 


PRESIDENT Ray LyMAN WI bur, of Stanford 
University, has announced the establishment of 
the Ellwood and Helen Cubberley Trust Fund 
of nearly $400,000 in the Stanford School of 
Education. The fund represents the lifetime 
earnings, largely in the field of educational au- 
thorship, of Dean-emeritus Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley. It is the intent of the donors, when 
the principal of the trust becomes valuable 
enough, to have it devoted to four main pur- 
poses: First, to erect a building for the School 
of Edueation; second, to endow the chair which 
Dr. Cubberley held for thirty-five years; third, to 
add to the Cubberley Lecture Fund, created by 
a national committee, headed by the late Henry 
Suzzallo, on the oceasion of the dean’s retire- 
ment last June, sufficient funds to bring that 
up to $20,000 if the committee has not achieved 
that end within a reasonable time, and fourth, to 
provide a special endowment with which to pur- 
chase books for the School of Education Library. 


THE REVEREND Dr. WititiamM ManGaAm Law- 
RENCE, formerly president of the board of trus- 
tees of Colgate University and of the Divinity 
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Sehool of the University ol Chicago, died on 
April 10. Dr. Lawrence was eighty-five years 
old. 

Dr. HeNrY DoNAaLD CAMPBELL, dean of 
Washington and Lee University since 1908 and 
a member of the faculty since 1887, died on 


April 10 at the age of seventy-one years. 


Proressor Hersert GRANT CAMPBELL, head 
of the department of philosophy at Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa, died on April 


8 at the age of sixty-four years. 


Proressor F. Pau ANbERSON, dean of the 
College of Engineering at the University of 
Kentucky since 1917, died on April 8 in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

Dr. Lawton Bryan Evans, superintendent 
of the Richmond County, Ga., publie schools 
since 1883, died on April 6. Dr. Evans was 
seventy-one years of age. 

WiurAM BaveERr, associate professor of music 
at Connecticut College, died on April 14 at the 
age of fifty-three years. 

Tue National College Press Association will 
hold its annual convention at the University of 
Kentucky from May 3 to 5. Professor Victor 
R. Portmann, assistant professor of journalism 
at the university, and Neil Plummer, instructor 
in journalism, will be in charge of arrange- 
ments. “College Newspaper Advertising” and 
“Faculty Supervision of College Publications” 
will be the two general topies diseussed at the 


convention. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education will be held 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
from May 21 to 24. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
president of the association, will address the 
general session of the meeting on “Goals in 
Adult Edueation.” 


Unper the terms of a bill signed on April 
6 by Governor Ely, of Massachusetts, school 
committees in all cities and towns except Bos- 
ton can not dismiss teachers except for stated 
auses, including inefficiency, incapacity, con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher, insubordination “or 
other good cause.” Under the previous law, a 
school committee could dismiss. a teacher for 
No change was made, however, 


any reason. 
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in the provision which allows dismissal becayse 
of a decrease in the number of pupils. Bosto, 


schools are governed by a separate statute. 


More than 50,000 educational toys, markiy 
twenty years of progress in American-made 





playthings, will be displayed at the Ame: 
Toy Fair from April 9 to 28. The exhibitions 
will be held at the Hotel MecAlpin and at the 
Toy Center in New York City. Toys that per- 
form industrial and housekeeping tasks wil! be 
featured. 


AN International Relations Conference f, 
high-school students throughout the state of 
Colorado will be held at the University of Den 
ver on April 27 and 28. The conference has 
been sponsored by members of the Colorado 
Education Association, in conjunction with the 
Foundation for the Advancement of the Social 
Sciences of the University of Denver. 


THE Second Conference on Business Educa 
tion will be held at the School of Business of 


the University of Chicago on June 27 and 2s. 


The general theme for discussion has been a: 
nounced as “Business Edueation and the Con 
sumer.” The conference will be concerned \ 

two major aspects of the problem. The firs: 
section held on June 27 will inelude contribu 
tions of those speakers who have made studies 


on the “Position of the Consumer”; the second 
day, June 28, will be devoted to discussions of 


the “Status and Means of Consumer Edi 
tion.” 

THE Iowa State College Experiment Stat 
under the direction of Professor H. M. Hamlin, 
of the Vocational Education Department, 
conducting a study to determine the relative 
eost of educating rural pupils in one-roo! 
schools compared with the cost of educating 
them in town schools. The study is being pw 
sued in cooperation with the State Department 
of Public Instruction and with the assistance 0! 
the University of Iowa and the Iowa Stat 
Teachers College. 


MALNUTRITION is not a factor in the health 


of the school children of Minneapolis, according 


to a recent survey made of 100 schools reported 
in the Journal of the American Medical Assoc 
ation. Seventy-seven schools reported absent 
of noticeable malnutrition, with an oceasional 


































































ently shouldn’t. 


ndernourishment peculiar to the home 
rather than to the economic situa- 
‘teen schools reported a_ noticeable 
in the nutrition status of the chil- 
mpared with the surveys of a year 
ars ago. In these schools particular 
called to the fact that a fair, if 
percentage of the students are from 
ceiving publie relief. The officials of 
the 


ns to the faet of better food selection. 


attributed present favorable 


IS 


stablishment of a service bureau for 
in human relations has been an- 


by Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
Associated 
vement are Harvard University, Boston 
ity and Temple University. Under the 
n of Mrs. Rachel Davis-Du Bois, exeeu- 
‘tary of Teachers College, the service 


with Teachers College in 


will aid elementary and_ high-school 
in arranging programs which present 
hetie view-point of racial issues and 
of the 


ireau will also be open to adult educa- 


various culture groups world. 


roups and community organizations. 


EDUCATION OR REVOLUTION? 
\ POINTLESS controversy is under way. The 
grant question—‘Can the schools build a new 
order?”—is abroad in the land. Diseus- 
us, debates and lectures flagellate the ques- 
1 with ayes and noes. We witness the rad- 
educator writing for current magazines, 
mphleteering, agitating that the schools both 
iid and should. We observe the conservative 
tor marshaling astonishing scholarship to 
effect that schools never did and conse- 
Once old 
words, words, words—but there is no 


more it is the 


ady 


greement about the meaning of those words. 


? 


The time has come to arbitrate between the 


A better understanding of the 

e affair will result from the clarifying of 
tain subsidiary concepts and a consequent 
rect use of words. If a humble one is to 


camps. 


understand the view of the proponents of the 


as an agency of social change he must 
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Dr. JOSEPH BREWER, president of Olivet Col- 
lege, has devised a study plan for the college 


Un- 


der this system, students will attend no classes. 


which will go into effect next September. 


Entire mornings will be devoted to private study. 
Afternoons will be assigned to athleties for both 
students and professors, and evenings will be 
given over to discussions, debates and social af- 
fairs designed to contribute to intellectual de 
velopment. Degrees will be awarded to students 
who pass two comprehensive examinations, which 
will be both oral and written. In the junior di- 
vision of the college, President Brewer states, 
the student will aequire a general knowledge of 
physical, biological and social seiences, arts and 
He will ob- 


tain a reading knowledge of one foreign lan 


literature, philosophy and religion. 


guage and lay a foundation for specialized 


study. In the senior division the student will 
study intensively in one of seven schools: nat- 
ural and physical science, social science, lan- 


guage and literature, philosophy, psychology, re- 
He will 


also aequire a reading knowledge of a second 


lition, edueation, fine arts or musie. 


foreign language. 





alter the question to read—“Can education build 
a new social order?” If educational institutions 
are to contribute toward the establishment of 
any new social order those institutions will not 
be limited to elementary schools. It is absurd 
to dream of a millennium ushered in by a van- 
guard of infants. Even those optimists who 
dream of the perfect society in the elementary 
school, leading on to the perfect community 
when children grow up, have forty years to 
wait for the miracle. In the meanwhile the re- 
forms we advocate to-day will be passé to-mor- 
Our incongruous secondary schools ean 
They would be but 


row. 
not understand themselves. 
a stumbling block in our search for Utopia. 
Granted that colleges and universities could 
transform themselves overnight and make the 
striking contribution to social invention which 


we might hope for from mature youths, yet 
this would be but a part. 
school alone which remakes the social order. 


It can never be the 


It 
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must be the school and the church and the lec- 
ture platform and the social forum and the 
newspaper and the magazine and the publish- 
ing house and the social settlement and the 
moving picture and the radio and even the 
business man, cooperating in one vast com- 
munity edueational effort. If sueh conscious 
effort to speed social change be made, the gain 
will not be wrought by the school, but by edu- 
cation in its widest sense through every com- 
manity institution. 

Another bone of contention between the fae- 
tions in the current controversy results from a 
misunderstanding of the dynamic quality of 
true culture. Both groups seem hazy in their 
recognition of the fact that American culture, 
like every other culture, is composed of con- 
stants and variables. The proponents of social 
change via education tend to underestimate the 
importance of the constants in the cultural 
heritage. They are hasty to discard, eager to 
innovate. They become frothy and furious in 
their eagerness to set up a social order which 
they know very little about. They would have 
us topple head over heels in an attempt to get 
there before we know where we are going. The 
die-hards, on the other hand, with a philosophy 
colored by their own “stake” in the current so- 
cial order, are ever eager to pass on to youth 
the constants, but shy away from the variables. 
The middle course is always the best. An edu- 
cation which teaches only the constants moves 
on like China to an ultimate cultural break- 
down. An education which fritters away all 
its time on the variables rushes to its own de- 
struction. The conservatives, who argue that 
education has never built a new social order 
but has always reflected the established one, are 
thinking only of constants. Education reflects 
the constants of the social order. The vari- 
ables if readily admitted, temper undue mo- 
nopoly of edueation by a social minority. They 
may thus facilitate social change. Thus our 
question becomes not “Can edueation build a 
new social order?” but “Can education con- 
tribute to the building of a new social order?” 

It is beside the point to insist that schools 
can never initiate a new social order. If edu- 
eation can contribute, let who may initiate. In 


any social movement causes and agents are ob- 


secured. During the Reformation vast so 
changes antedated the outburst of Luther, 
if of no importance to know who initiates 


cial change. There is a common cause behind 


sd, 


It 


? 


the actions of society and individuals. Educa 


tors and teachers who arrogate to themselves 


the duty of initiating or causing or being 


sponsible for the new social order are egreg. 


ously conceited. Unless there is something ba 


yr 


8 


re- 


to both their own efforts and to current socig 
phenomena they beat their wings against 4 
Let us give up any swollen idea of our own im 


portance initiating a new social order, and |e 
us seek to guide the expression of forces mor 


fundamental than our own conceits. 
It is the imminence of social change, nv 


genius of our pure intellect that is pricking 
teachers to social effort. Teachers need no: 


decide whether education shall or shall not co: 


tribute to social change. It always had anid 


always will. The question we must answer is 


a deeper one. Can education during a s; 


erisis speed up its social contribution by a wide: 
emphasis on the variables. No one acquainted 
with world affairs to-day doubts that we ar 


passing from one social order into anoth 


_ 


I 


The issue for teachers and edueators and fo 
politicians and bankers is the same. Can edu 


sation become our ally rather than our enemy’ 


Can education cease from laissez-faire? Cu 


education become causative rather than neu! 
in our social erisis? It is in the interests 
all, liberals and conservatives alike, that e 


of 


Th 
Lu 


LU 


cation receive a new lease of life, that the fu 


dynamic quality of culture be nurtured and 1 


leased. 
Social change may occur in one of two | 


It may oceur rapidly by revolution, or mo: 


slowly by the conscious and deliberate process 


of education. That society which steadfast) 


refuses to weleome functioning variables 
its educational institutions is harboring 


itself revolution. Revolution is the painful and 
wasteful method of social change. Education is 
In 


the sophisticated and common-sense method 
these days which are passing over our 


( 


’ 


we must answer one fundamental question 


That question is not “Dare the schools build 


a new social order?” but “Dare education 


to contribute to a new social order alread) 
‘ 


under way?” In periods of dangerous s0c1a 











like the present, it is education or 


A. GorpoN MELVIN 


HY THE SMALL BOARDING SCHOOL? 


ublie schools have to be organized on a 
scale in order to meet the widely varied 
inds of universal education. There are a 
y pupils with definite personality traits who 
ne lost in the machine-like methods which 
btain, to some extent, in a large school 
These same pupils, when given indi- 
attention and an environment that is 
y suited to their needs, may be expected 
n far better results and hence we-have 
the~funetions’ of the small boarding 
This school may select its main purpose 
lucation and then equip itself to produce 
ts in harmony with that educational phi- 
Instead of facing the need of univer- 
ication, as does the public school, it can 
the pupils who need most the special 
ng which the school is especially prepared 
e. Its schedule can be adapted to each 
’s need, whereas in a large system many 
s have to be adapted to the schedule. This 
city of the curriculum is one of the major 
tunities which the small school has for 
g individual needs. A pupil who is re- 
in one subject may require extra atten- 
for several months and then be able to 
‘rapid progress. Meanwhile he may have 
advanced in another subject, and rapid 
rress there, if permitted by an elastic sched- 
, may assist in maintaining his morale while 
rking on the difficult course. 
he publie school represents a long term in- 
tment of the taxpayer, and consequently it 
This 
ngs the pupils into a very close relation with 
particular unit of society in which they 
There are many advantages 


sponsible directly to the community. 


being trained. 
this close eontaet, since the children of to-day 

the citizens of to-morrow. However, a 

‘racy has disadvantages which have a pro- 
nd effect upon its educational system, as 
been illustrated by the Scopes trial in Ten- 
see and the issue over Muzzey’s text-books 
Within many communities we find 
olitieal, racial and religious factions which 
etimes invade the school system and result 


n Chicago. 
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in repressions, changes in personnel and in the 
formation of partisan educational policies. The 
boarding school is dependent upon tuition, or 
tuition and endowments, for its support and 
consequently is responsible to its patrons for 
the results which it returns to them. The per 
sonnel of the school, trained in the science of 
education, becomes the source of the educational 
aims and methods, and the school is not depen 
dent upon the average citizen for permission to 
carry out those purposes. It is in a position 
to obtain the desired equipment which will 
facilitate the attainment of its objectives and 
to apply the best methods known in training 
the pupils. It can carry on research as wisdom 
dictates and apply the results or not as their 
values warrant. The boarding school may be 
built in a geographical environment favorable 
to the peculiar purposes of the school. 

In many modern homes the parents find it 
difficult, because of business location and various 
interests, to devote sufficient time and study to 
their children outside of school hours. Often 
there is a resulting danger that the uncontrolled 
outside influences may react against the train 
ing Which the school gives, and thus the educa 
It is 


+ 


difficult to develop an integrated personality it 


tion of the child is seriously handicapped. 


there are conflicting influences at work on the 
pupil. It is a great advantage to the school to 
have the pupil’s entire day within its control. 
The work of the classroom is important in pre- 
paring for entrance examinations, but the con 
comitant learnings which are not confined to 
the classroom and study halls are of the utmost 
importance in the development of a successful 
‘The worthy use of leisure time can be 
attained by actual practise during leisure time. 


life. 


The boarding school can’offer the opportunity 
for some worthy use of free time and then give 
the pupil interpretative instruction when he ean 
use it most effectively. Every child can not be 
successful in all things, but every child should 
be enabled to achieve a worthwhile success in 
The that 
musical training, ability with the hands, excel- 
lence in some sport, friendship with books or a 
special interest in nature may have for child or 


at least one useful activity. value 


adult is sure and unmeasurable. 
According to the U. S. Office of Education, 
of every 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade, 610 


enter high school, 260 graduate from high 
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chool, 160 enter college and 50 graduate from 
college. These statistics can not be viewed with 
atistaction by those who are re sponsible for 

education of children. Certainly one im- 
) du Cle e need of 





greater care in choosing the right school for 


the child. 
WituiaM A, Sarg 
INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
LAKEVILLE,’ CONN. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN IN ENGLAND 

Despite the retrenchments which have had to 
be effected in English edueation as a result of 
he economic situation, but which have at no 
time been as serious as in this country, the last 
few years have been used to reconsider the 
reconstruction of the educational system when 
economic recovery has been assured. The main 
lines of this reconstruction have been laid down 
in three reports issued by the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Edueation. Each of 
these reports incorporates the best opinions of 
experts and laymen and brief surveys of prac- 
tises in other countries than England. It is 
important to note in reading these reports that 
the Consultative Committee presents its consid- 
ered opinion after carefully sifting the views 
presented by a large number of “witnesses.” 
In other words, the reports present not neces- 
sarily the most advanced theory on the subject 
under inquiry but the best that is practicable 
on the basis of the evidence submitted by those 
who are in close touch with the system as it is. 

The Consultative Committee has worked back- 
wards in its consideration of the problems 
of reconstructing the educational organization. 
The first problem which was referred to it 
arose out of a wide-spread demand for secon- 
dary education for all. The first subject of 
reference, undertaken in 1924, was concerned 
with the full-time education of children over 
11 in schools other than the traditional secon- 
dary schools. The result of this investigation 
was the famous “Report on the Edueation of 
the Adolescent,” which was issued in 1926 and 
which recommended the raising of the age of 
compulsory attendance to 15 and the organiza- 
tion of four-year courses for children over 11, 
adapted to the abilities of different groups and 
paralleling secondary education proper. This 
report immediately led to the investigation of 
the type of education best suited to the needs 
of children between the ages of 7 and 11 and 


resulted in the publication of the “Report 
the Primary School” in 1931, which constitu 
an outstanding contribution to the literatur 
primary education. 

There still remained two other problems 
investigation to round out the organization 
the educational system for all children of scho 
age. One of these is the coordination of the 
type of post-primary education recommended 
in the “Edueation of the Adolescent” with the 
existing secondary school; this problem was 1 
ferred to the Consultative Committee last year 
and is now the subject of investigation. The 
other problem is concerned with the educatior 
of young children on which the Consultative 
Committee issued its report in November of | 
year under the title “Infant and Nursery 
Schools.”! In quality and comprehensiveness 
this report ranks with its predecessors. 

The report on “Infant and Nursery Schools” 
deals with the history of this branch of educa 
tion, the physical development of children up 
to the age of 7, the mental development of chil 
dren up to the age of 7, the age limits and 
organization of the infant stage of primary 
education, the medical supervision, education 





and training of children below the age of 5, the 
training and teaching of young children in in- 
fant and nursery schools, the staffing of infant 
and nursery schools and the training of teachers 
for service in them, the premises and equipment 
of infant and nursery schools and a summary 
of principal conclusions and recommendations. 
As important for students of education as the 
main text are the appendices, which include a 
memorandum on the anatomical and physiologi- 
eal characteristies and development of children 
between the ages of 2 and 7, a report on the 
emotional development of children up to thi 
age of 7 plus, short deseriptions of nursery 


.) 


and similar schools and notes on the provision 


1 All the reports mentioned are published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, and may be 
obtained in this country through the British 
Library of Information, New York. 














history and home conditions. 


only for children 


preliminary education and training of 
‘below the age of compulsory attend- 
certain European countries and in the 
States. 
Consultative Committee recommends that 
sent requirement of compulsory attend- 
om the age of 5 be retained and that 
be promoted from the infant to the 
ce of primary education not later 
Since the 
school stands between the nursery and 


sta 


vetween the ages of 7 and 8. 


er stage of primary education the transi- 
m one branch to the other should be 
a recommendation similar to that of the 
kindergarten-primary organization. 


in 


ms of retardation should be detected as early 


ssible, without, however, establishing spe 
isses for retarded children in the infant 
ls. Out of this suggestion there follows 
ly the recommendation that simple forms 
nool 


considering the physical growth of chil- 
to ] I . oD 


records should be kept. 


emphasis is placed on the importance of 


ng for signs of malnutrition and investi- 


¢ dietaries, providing facilities for sleep 
below five but also for 
bove that age, on the early detection of 
ts of vision and hearing, and again on 
x records of physical development, medi- 
Hence provi- 
for the medical inspection and treatment 
ing children should be extended beyond 
xisting regulations. In general, schools of 


air design are recommended as the best 


ruard against the spread of infectious dis- 


Indeed, the importance of an open-air 
nment is stressed from the point of view 


th of mental development and of the curricu- 


‘he discussion of the mental development is 


wed by a consideration of the training and 


hing of children under the age of seven. 


Consultative Committee is of the opinion 


+ 


the nursery school is a desirable adjunct 


he national system of education and that 
ery classes should be provided for children 


the age of five who attend infant schools. 
fundamental purpose of the nursery school 


‘lass is to reproduce the healthy conditions 
! a good nursery in a well-managed home, and 


to provide an environment in which the 
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health of the young child—physical, mental and 
moral—ean be safeguarded. The training of 
the nursery stage must be a natural training, 
not an artificial one. Its aim is not so much 
to implant the knowledge and habits which civil- 


ized adults consider useful, as to aid and sup- 


plement the natural growth of the normal 
child.’ The home has the responsibility of 


making the training of the nursery school effec 
tive. 

The work of the infant school must provide 
for the child’s healthy growth, physical, intel 
lectual, spiritual and moral, through teaching 
based on the open-air activities and interests of 
the children, offering opportunities for speech 
training, rhythm in movement, singing, acting 
The 
curriculum of the infant school should include 


and eonstruetive work of various kinds. 


(a) religious instruction; (b) natural activities, 
including physical training, open-air life, rest 
and play; (¢) expression training, including 
speech, dancing and singing, handwork and 
(d) the 
3 R’s, which should be begun when the child, 


drawing; and formal instruction in 
whether he be three or six years old, wants to 


do so. As far as possible an instructive en- 
vironment, including apparatus and an adequate 
books, 
whereby the child is put in a position to teach 
of this 
places upon the teacher the responsibility of 
of The 


teacher must enjoy freedom in planning and 


supply of suitable should be created 


himself, but “individual work” type 


keeping regular records progress. 
arranging her work if the danger of lapsing 
into mechanical routine is to be avoided. 

The teachers of infant schools and nursery 
classes should, where practicable, be certificated 
teachers and where these are not available they 
should be under a certificated head teacher or 
be assisted by a visiting expert teacher. Super- 
intendents of nursery schools should have three 
vears of training with specialization in the care 
of very young children. Recommendations are 
made on courses of training for teachers of 
for “helpers” for 


Into the details on 


children under seven and 
nursery schools and elasses. 
premises and equipment, which are discussed 
in the final chapter, it is not necessary to enter 
here except to refer again to the emphasis on 


of the 


“The essential conditions of fresh air, sunshine 


the open-air character infant school: 











O14 
secured by what may 
The 


nursery school building should not be “institu- 


and light will best be 


be deseribed as seml-open-air buildings.” 


tional” in character, but should consist rather 


of open shelters with a liberal space for a 


vrarden-playground. 

It is characteristie of reports issued by the 
Consultative Committee that in general they re- 
fleet the best practise which has already been 
proved to be attainable. There are already 
many nursery schools, nursery classes and in- 


fant schools of the type recommended in the 
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present report; the aim of the report is to make 
ready for the next advance which experiments 
have already shown to be practicable. The three 
reports of the consultative committee—on “[y 
fant and Schools,” the “Primary 
School,” and the “Edueation of the Adolesc 

—together present in outline a picture of 


Nursery 


system of English edueation as it will be devyel- 
oped within the near future. 
a. L. Kanp I 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


THE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION LIST 
OF FELLOWSHIPS 

Trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation have announced fellowship awards 
to six artists, nine writers, two composers of 
musie, two workers in the arts of the theater, 
and twenty-one scholars studying in as many 
different fields of knowledge. This brings to 
$1,200,000 the total grants of the foundation to 
assist American scholars and artists to earry on 
research and creative work, and the total num- 
Grants to Latin- 
American scholars will be made in June. 


ber of awards so far is 577. 


LITERATURE 

Conrad Potter Aiken, poet and novelist. 

Miss Kay Boyle, poet and novelist. 

Leonard Ehrlich, author, granted a renewal of 
the fellowship awarded a year ago. 

Albert Halper, novelist and short story writer. 

Younghill Kang, native Korean, now English in- 
structor at New York University; fellowship re- 
newed. 

Alexander Laing, of Hanover, N. H., poet and 
novelist. 

George Milburn, of Oklahoma, novelist. 

Isidor Schneider, poet and novelist. 

Tom Tippett, former professor of economics in 
Brookwood Labor College at Katonah, N. Y., who 
plans a volume dealing with the coal industry in 
the United States. 

THE THEATER 
of New York, a dancer. 
She will go to Greece to study ancient Greek art 
forms. 

Charles Norris Houghton, graduate of Prince- 
He has done work in New York 


Miss Angna Enters, 


ton University. 
and Baltimore. 


Music 


William Grant Still, who will work in this 
try. 
Professor Douglas Moore, of Columbia Uni 
sity. 
ART 


Peggy Bacon, a satirist in the graphic arts 

Frank Mechau, of Denver, Colorado, a paini 
of western scenes. 

Francis Criss, to study fresco painting in Ital) 

Rosella Hartman, N. Y., to study the 
rapher’s craft in Paris. 

Maurice Glickman, a sculptor. 

Howard Cook, of Springfield, Mass., has bee: 
He is in Springt 
doing a mural painting under PWA auspices 


granted a second fellowship. 


LITERARY RESEARCH 


Dr. J. Douglas Bush, professor of English at th 
University of Minnesota, for a critical study 
English poetry. 

Dr. Howard F. Lowry, professor of English a‘ 
the College of Wooster, for studies on Matthi 
Arnold and Arthur Hugh Claugh. 

Sterling Dodd, of Harvard University, 
studies on Athenian public documents in Gre 

Dr. Geoffroy Atkinson, professor of Romane 
languages at Amherst College, for a study of the 
French renaissance. 

Dr. Rudolf M. Riefstahl, of New York Univer 
sity, for research in Islamic ceramics in Italy. 

Dr. Ernest Nagel, instructor in philosophy 
Columbia University, for studies in symbolic © 
mathematical logic. 


ot 4 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


I 


Dr. Michael Heidelberger, associate professor 11 


biological chemistry at Columbia University, fo: 








1e University of Upsala, Sweden, on 
weight of thyroid globulin. 

veridge, now in Kenya on a fellow- 
the 


East 


of his studies of 
tropical 


continuation 


rtebrate fauna of 


d Kirby, Jr., associate professor of 
e University of California, for studies 
ving in termites in South Africa. 
Oswald Burr, associate professor of 
he University of Minnesota, for re- 
tosynthesis in European laboratories. 
Lyle Grafflin, instructor in anatomy 
to study kidney structures of fishes. 


PHYSICAL RESEARCH 

B. Brode, professor of physics at the 
yf California, to make European in- 
nto heterocyclic compounds contain- 


nt 
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vear 1934-35 was announced on April 7 by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

The holders of the fellowships, who already 
have obtained the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy, will engage in research and study in the 

States, England, 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, China 

The fields in which the fellowships 


United France, Germany, 


Italy, and 
Japan. 
ie inelude ancient, medieval and modern his- 
tory, archeology, paleography, linguisties, musi- 
cology, literature and oriental art. 


The appointments are as follows: 
Dr. Solomon Katz. A literary, inscriptional 
and archeological study of ancient Bithynia, first 
f the 


as a client kingdom and later as a province of 


Roman Empire. 


Dr. A. O. Sarkissian. Research in the intel 
lectual background of Armenian nationalism, wit] 
special reference to the dissemination of European 
ideas among the Armenian people during the nine 
teenth century. Work will be carried on in libra 
ries in Venice, Armenia, Jerusalem and Istanbul. 

Dr. John W. Stanton, instructor in Oriental his 
tory at the University of Michigan. Research in 
China in the history of the foreign relations of the 
Chinese Empire from the seventeenth to the nine 
reference to 


H. Spedding, instructor in chemistry 
rsity of California, to study solids at 
itures, 

s William Bergstrom, assistant pro- 
chemistry at Stanford 
‘ocyclic compounds containing nitrogen. 
eth T. Bainbridge, assistant professor 

s at Harvard University, for research on 
ir physies at the University of Cambridge, 

1 teenth 


University, to 


century, with particular 
Russia, 


Dr. Procope S. Costas, research associate in the 
Study in Germany and 


\rnold Dresden, professor of mathematics, 
S imore College, for the preparation of a book 
University of Chicago. 
Greece of the history of the Greek language since 
classical times. 

Dr. Charles F. Voegelin. 
Shawnee language as a part of a general investi 
gation of the Algonkain languages and the Eastern 
Woodland culture of the American Indian. 

Dr. Milan S. La Du, research assistant in Prince 
; wee ton University. Work in Romance paleography, 

well #) Ragatz, associate professor of his- centering in an examination of Manuscript A of 

George Washington University, renewal of the Boman a’ Alesendve. 
vship to continue his studies into the social Dr. Walter T. Pattison, assistant professor of 

ae pags ce ge Antilles dur- Romance languages at Wesleyan University. A 

sam : as study of the poetry of the troubadour Raimbaut 
am Henry Chamberlin, a newspaper man, d’Orange, together with work in paleography and 
wal of his fellowship for the writing of the Proveneal literature in Paris. 
oe of the Russian revolution from 1917 to Dr. W. L. 
= x. State University of Iowa. 
Dr, Prank Tannenbaum, a renewed fellowship to types of English verse, to be carried on by means 
preter of agrarian problems of Peru of phonophotography in the laboratories of the 
It is proposed to apply 


ilculus of variations. 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH 

Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts of 

Society, for research 


: , Further study of the 
Historical 
‘or biological material. 

mer Mood, renewal of a fellowship to 
his research in early American coloniza- 


nnesota 


Schramm, research associate in the 
A study of various 


State University of Iowa. 
a technique evolved from the study of music to an 
examination of the nature of metre, pitch pat 
terns and phrasal rhythms in poetry. 

Dr. Harcourt Brown. A study of the Huguenot 
Henry Justel (1620-1693) and his influence in the 


THE FELLOWSHIPS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 
APPOINTMENT of twelve research fellows in 
fields of the humanities for the academic 
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Work will be carried on in 
Italy, France and England. 

Dr. Eleanor B. von Erdberg, 
Harvard University. A general study of Oriental 


art in the collections of China and Japan, and 


history of science. 


Fogg Museum of 
further training in the Japanese language and in 


Japanese methods of research in the fine arts. 
Dr. Henry A. Myers, assistant in the Depart- 
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ment of English, Cornell University. A historieg 
study of the attempts to formulate a law of event. 
in poetry and in philosophical systems. 

Dr. W. Oliver Strunk, chief assistant in th. 
division of music in the Library of Congress, 
Musicological research, chiefly in Germany, in the 
sources and development of the early sty) 
Joseph Haydn, 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A SURVEY OF THE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE DEGREEE OF DOCTOR 
OF EDUCATION 

In 1930 Dr. Walter S. Monroe, in the report 
of a survey! of the requirements for the doctor 
of philosophy degree in education, mentioned 
six universities granting the degree of doctor 
few comments con- 
cerning their requirements for this degree. An 
examination of the offerings of institutions to- 
day reveals that this number has risen to nine- 
teen.2, Such an increase warrants a study of 
the requirements for the doctorate in education. 

Monroe mentioned as the most significant 
differences in the requirements for the latter 
degree as contrasted with the former the elimi- 


of education and made a 


nation of the language requirement, the require- 
ment of professional experience-eff “a concept 
of the thesis as an organization and application 
of existing knowledge rather than as an original 
contribution.”* He noted that for the doctor of 
philosophy degree some institutions were modi- 
fving the language requirement and accepting 
a thesis of the type just mentioned, in lieu of 
the usual “original contribution” to knowledge. 
A detailed contrast of the aims and require- 
ments for these degrees is not the purpose of 
this study. Some light will be thrown on the 
matter, however, by (1) considering the admin- 
istration and aims of the doctor of education 
degree; (2) bringing into relief the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the two degrees as speci- 
fied by the schools themselves; and (3) analyz- 
ing the requirements for the degree of doctor 
of education. 

The administration of the degree is of great 

1W.S. Monroe, ‘‘A Survey of the Requirements 
for the Doctor of Philosophy in Education.’’ 
ScHOOL AND Socrety, 21: 655, May 17, 1930. 

2 West Virginia University no longer offers the 
doctor of education degree. 

3 W.S. Monroe, op. cit., p. 656. 


importance. At Harvard its control by 

Graduate School of Education with a separate 
professional faculty “is dictated by the fae 
that no other faculty at the University faces 
squarely toward the needs, problems, and oppo: 
tunities of the schools, especially the public 
schools.”* At Johns Hopkins it is administered 
by the School of Higher Studies in Education, 
the establishment of which made graduate work 
in education “in part a university unit paral); 
to the school of higher studies of the faculty 
of philosophy.” In taking this action, the trus 
tees of the university were regarded as express- 
ing “their recognition of the distinetive position 


’ 


of public and private schools in present-day 
life, of the institutional need for the specific 
training of school officers and teachers, and of 
a more intensive and systematic study of educa- 
tional problems.”® Similar independence of the 
school of education in the administration of th 
degree is found at Indiana, Stanford, Temple, 
Southern California, Rutgers, Oregon, Boston 
University, Buffalo and George Washington 
On the other hand, at California, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania State, Washington, Western Re- 
serve, Pittsburgh, North Dakota and Boston 
College, the degree is administered at least par- 
tially by the graduate school. 

The program for the doctorate in education 
at Harvard has as its desired outcome “t! 
advancement of knowledge and insight in edu- 
cation,” its chief purpose being “to produce 
studies of genuine value to the profession.” 
The program of each individual is designed to 
follow “the lead of the lines of thought and 


o 


4 National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation Yearbook, No. 19, p. 110. 

5 ‘The New Degrees at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity.’? ScHoon anp Society, 29: p. 508, April 20, 
1929. ; 

6Harvard University Official Register, ‘\ 
XXX, No. 30, p. 17, June 22, 1933. 











tion” which he has chosen in the solu- 
an edueatignal problem, and permits 
itration upon the technicalities of educa- 
esearch without reference to traditional 
The 


degree more definitely than a profes- 


ie requirements.” degree is a 
ne. Temple reserves the degree for stu- 
ho show “unusual competency for schol- 

research.” Rutgers confers the doctor of 

tion degree in recognition of “high at- 
ent in the constructive study of educa- 
problems, or upon demonstrated ability 
pursue independent research in some aspect 
edueation.”? The degree is “designed to 
rk that limited number of educators who are 
vriginal constructive thinking and experi- 
ition”; it is not primarily “a eraftsman’s 
degree.”2° Buffalo grants the degree on the 
basis of “high scholarship as evidenced in 
ways.” Its aim is to select and assist 
students “who by their previous study and 
experience in Education give promise of making 

a contribution to the underlying knowledge or 

ractises of Education, or to both.” 

Boston University, Indiana, California, Ore- 
von, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania State, Pittsburgh, 
Stanford, Johns Hopkins, George Washington 
and North Dakota, on the other hand, all con- 
sider the degree as a “professional” one. Cali- 
fornia states that it differs from the doctor of 
philosophy degree “as the practitioner’s interest 
differs from that of the pure scientist. 
Oregon seeks to provide, through the doctor of 
education degree, a more sequential course “to 
prepare men and women for immediate service 


12 


n administrative and advanced teaching posi- 
ms.”"'S At Stanford “the theory of the Ed.D. 
is that it stands for scholarship and for the 
to organize and apply knowledge in 
teaching and administration” in contrast to “the 


‘National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
ation, op. cit., pp. 110, 114. 

* Temple University Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 15, p. 
5, June, 1933. 

® Rutgers University Bulletin, Series 7, No. 10, 
p. 225, April, 1932. 

10 Rutgers University, ‘‘The Degrees of Ed. M. 
and Ed. D.’? Special Announcement of the School 
f Education, June, 1930. 

1 University of Buffalo Bulletin, School of Edu- 
ation, July, 1933. 
12 University of California Bulletin, Vol. 25, No. 
iz, p. 11, May, 1932. 

'S University of Oregon Catalog, 1933-1934, p. 
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theory of the Ph.D.” which “stands for scholar- 
ship and for ability in research. Exeept in 
the case of instructors in education whose pri- 
mary function is research, the Ed.D. is truly 
the professional de gree,” 14 In the majority of 
found that the 


education is considered as professional in char- 


instances it was doctorate in 
acter; in some, as a research degree; and in a 
few, as either one or the other. 

Stanford, Southern California, Oklahoma and 
Oregon provide for two types of doctor of edu- 
cation degrees. Stanford has the administrator 
and the master-teacher types; Southern Califor- 
nia, the master-teacher and the administration- 
supervision and counselor types; Oklahoma, the 
teacher and the administrator types; and Ore- 
gon, the school administrator and the high- 
school principal types. 

An analysis of the requirements for the 
degree that 
Johns Hopkins specify a reading knowledge of 
foreign languages only when the student’s thesis 


reveals California, Indiana and 


makes it necessary. Southern California and 
Stanford have this requirement for the admin- 
istrator type of degree and require one language 
those in the 
Western Reserve and Boston College 


require proficiency in the reading of German 


of all interested master-teacher 


type. 


and French; Temple permits substitutions of 
other languages or subjects for French and 
German if the thesis warrants; Boston Univer- 
sity allows the substitution of educational statis- 
tics for either French or German; Washington 
stipulates one foreign language and the ability 
to use educational statistics. Oklahoma calls for 
proficiency in two of the following: educational 
statistics, methods of research, French, German 
and Spanish. Pittsburgh requires certification 
of proficiency in two of the following: French, 
German, advanced statistical method, mental 
measurements and either a master’s thesis or a 
formal paper describing some phase of school 
practise. Harvard, North Dakota, 
Washington, Pennsylvania State, Buffalo, Ore- 
gon and Rutgers do not specify languages. In 


George 


fifteen of the nineteen institutions studied the 
doctor of education degree may be awarded 
without an examination in any language or 
languages. 


14 National Society of College Teachers of Edu 


cation, op. cit., pp. 144-145. 
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Of the nineteen universities and colleges 
granting the doctor of education degree, In- 
diana, Boston College, Buffalo and Western 
Reserve make no mention of experience. Wash- 
ington, Temple and Pennsylvania State require 
successful edueational experience. George 
Washington places special emphasis on the 
candidate’s success as a teacher, supervisor, 
administrator or writer. North Dakota requires 
“a demonstration of practical educational abil- 
ity in actual school situations”; Harvard and 
Boston University require a minimum of one 
year of satisfactory experience; while Stan- 
ford, Oklahoma and Rutgers specify at least 
two years. Johns Hopkins and Southern Cali- 
fornia require at least three years’ teaching or 
administrative experience previous to taking the 
preliminary examination, while Pittsburgh 
states that the apy'icant must have at least six 
years of such experience. At Oregon a eandi- 
date must offer three years of professional 
experience, all of which must follow the com- 
pletion of a standard normal school or college 
course, one year of which must follow admission 
to candidacy and be approved by the candi- 
date’s committee; and evidence that the experi- 
ence indicates “ability, leadership, expertness 
and growth.” At California professional suc- 
cess is a part of the “major” and must have 
been manifested during four years of profes- 
sional experience, at least one of which follows 
admission to candidacy and meets the approval 
of the candidate’s committee. 

A thesis!® is required by all institutions, 
though the importance attached to it varies 
widely. Harvard regards it as the most impor- 
tant single requirement for the degree and 
desires “research results of general and lasting 
value.” The thesis may be a “contribution to 
knowledge” or a “constructive result of impor- 
tance and value” in which knowledge already 
available is handled effectively. Oregon, on the 
other hand, places emphasis upon the mastery 
of professional subject-matter rather than upon 
original research. It does, however, accept a 
thesis of either of the types specified by Har- 
vard. Other institutions which accept either 
type of thesis and which state this requirement 


15 The term ‘‘thesis’’ is used throughout this 
study. Eleven institutions require a ‘‘thesis’’ and 


the remaining eight a ‘‘dissertation.’’ 
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in the same or in almost the same words ey. 
ployed by Harvard are Rutgers, Indiana, (q)). 
fornia, Southern California, Stanford ap) 
Buffalo. Johns Hopkins requires the success{y) 
completion of “an original investigation or , 
verification or extension of existing knowledy 
based directly upon schoolroom 
Boston University, Boston College, Western Rp. 
serve and Temple specify a “contribution 4 
knowledge” or a “distinctive contribution tp 
knowledge.” Oklahoma requires a “«distine: 
contribution” in the field selected. North 
Dakota looks to the thesis for evidence of “skj| 
in research and survey methods.” Washingtoy 
desires that the work show high scholarly at. 
tainments and independent thinking. 
vania State expects a demonstration of ability 
to attack an educational problem with origina)- 
ity and independent thought. Pittsburgh and 
George Washington wish the thesis to be def- 
nitely practical. 

The differences indicated by these descriptions 
are perhaps much less real than they may ap- 
pear to be. Variations in terminology account 
for much that appears to distinguish one insti 
tution from another in their thesis requirements 
There is probably some difference of opinion 
concerning what constitutes a “contribution to 
knowledge” or “an original contribution” and 
what represents only an “organization, applica- 
tion or extension of existing knowledge.” 
These various types probably represent a dif- 
ference in degree rather than in kind and shade 
one into the other so gradually that to distin- 
guish among them in a scientific fashion would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, involy- 
ing, as it would, a determination of the point 
at which an extension of existing knowledge 
becomes a contribution to knowledge. 

The publication of the thesis in full is re- 
quired by Southern California and Temple. 
This practise is usual also at Johns Hopkins, 
Indiana, Washington and Oklahoma. In these 
latter institutions, however, exceptions are some- 
times made, as when the thesis is exceptionally 
long. In such a ease, the printing of an abstract 
is required. Indiana accepts the thesis in 
mimeographed form. George Washington and 
North Dakota require the printing of an ab- 
stract of the thesis. In the ease of these two 
and the remaining institutions, two to five type 


contacts,” 


Pennsyl- 








coples of the thesis must be deposited 
fice of the institution. 

. colleges and universities granting the 
£ doctor of education, with the excep- 
Johns Hopkins, require the student to 
baccalaureate degree from a recognized 


i 


tion before beginning the work which 

the doctorate. Johns Hopkins requires 
satisfactory bachelor’s degree or the 
yn with distinetion of two years of 
work. The student who does not have 
ielor’s degree must devote at least four 
full-time study for the higher degree. A 


tutions specify the number of semester 


in various subjects which must have been 
ed in the work for the bachelor’s degree. 
Such specifications concerning undergraduate 
n education vary greatly among institu- 

At Harvard a bachelor’s degree which 
es “a large amount of undergraduate 
in education may not be accepted for ad- 
on or may be accepted only if supple- 
by graduate study or other evidence of 


paration for graduate specialization in Edu- 
At Stanford candidates “who have 

ted a large portion of their undergraduate 
to courses in Edueation, and others with 
juate basie training, must build up 
‘aining in fields outside that of education. 
On the other hand, Oklahoma and Southern 


9917 


California require twelve hours or units of 


lergraduate work in education, and Califor- 
ighteen undergraduate units in education 
a base for graduate study in the subject. 
The regulations in the case of most institutions 
found somewhere between these two ex- 
nes, and make no mention of undergraduate 
k in education as a requirement for graduate 


While many institutions specify that time 
are of secondary importance, they gen- 
erally indicate that at least three years of full- 
time graduate work or its equivalent are neces- 
sary to meet the requirements for the degree. 
Exceptions to the three-year rule are four years 

Johns Hopkins for individuals admitted 
without a bachelor’s degree and two years at 
Course re- 


7 


California, Harvard and Buffalo. 


16 Harvard University Official Register, op. cit., 


7 Stanford University Bulletin, Fifth Series, No. 
), pp. 91-92, June 1, 1933. 
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quiremenis during these years vary widely. Of 
special interest are the specifications in terms 
of academic subject-matter for the master 
teacher type of degrees at Stanford, Southern 
Oklahoma. Stanford 


Southern California specify the completion of 


California and and 
one year’s advanced study in the academic field 
to be taught, while Oklahoma stipulates that 
approximately one half the candidate’s work be 
taken in the general field in which he expects 
to teach. 

The results of a college scholastic aptitude or 
psychological test determine in part admission 
to candidacy for the degree at Pennsylvania 
State, Harvard, Stanford, Southern California 
and George Washington. <A preliminary or 
qualifying examination is given by Indiana, 
Pennsylvania State, Washington, 
Southern California, Western Reserve, Okla- 
homa, Pittsburgh and North Dakota. Califor 
nia and Oregon require both a qualifying and 
a preliminary examination. 

Another type of 
found is the general or comprehensive type, 
which takes the place, in some cases, of the 
preliminary examination, although a few insti- 
tutions require both. A general examination is 
given at Boston University, Rutgers, Pittsburgh, 
Harvard, Stanford, Washington, Johns Hop- 
kins, George Washington and Buffalo. The 
preliminary and general examinations fre- 
quently serve both as a measure of the mastery 
of the student’s special field and his under- 
standing of education in its broader aspects. 

This deseription of examinations is an inade- 
quate representation of the real nature of the 
achievements to be attained in qualifying for 
the doctor of education degree. It needs to be 
remembered that each institution has a set-up 
somewhat of its own and that examinations 
bearing the same name may vary widely in dif 
ferent institutions. 

The type most widely mentioned in the eata- 
logs and descriptive pamphlets studied is the 
final or oral examination. Seventeen institu- 
tions specify that it be oral, while one provides 
for either written or oral. Seven state that it 
shall be chiefly on the thesis. Most of the others 
mention the thesis and related problems or the 
thesis and the major and minor fields as the 
scope of this examination. Harvard has been 


Harvard, 


examination frequently 





neluded in the list of 1: itions requiring an 
oral examination, but deserves special mention 
because the examination is given not when the 
thesis is completed, as the general practise, 
but “as soon as the eandidate has the material 
of his thesis well enough in hand to be sure of 
the exact definition of his probiem, the sources 


of his data, his method of treatment, and the 


possible or probable bearings of his results.’ 


Another variation from general practise is the 
Doctoral Conference of Buffalo, which serves as 
a test of the candidate’s ability and insures con- 
tacts with students and faculty. Buffalo is the 
only institution which does not require a “final 
examination” for the doctor of education degree. 

The distinctions between the doctor of philos- 
ophy and the doctor of education degree are 
more marked in some institutions than in others. 
To the writer the danger of cheapening the 
doctor’s degree appears to be found, not in the 
type or in the name of the degree, but rather in 
the standards of the institutions and faeulties 
concerned. In recent correspondence with an 
officer of one university the fact was brought 
out that for the doctorates of education and 
philosophy in the institution in question so 
many exceptions were granted that much of the 
work for both was highly inferior. 

The study here presented does not reveal a 
lowering of standards, as was feared by Dr. 
Freeman in 1931.1° There appears to be very 
little evidence of “the substitution of ordinary 
experience in teaching or administration for 
some of the customary university work”; in 
fact, the experience specified appears to be 
rather an addition to the requirements for the 
doctor of philosophy degree. The degree of 
doctor of education allows a greater amount of 
specialization and individual variation in work 
in a number of institutions. Stanford Univer- 
sity states that “in difficulty of attainment the 
degrees of Ph.D. and Ed.D. are not especially 
different; it is the type of difficulty that is 
different.”° And this appears to be true of the 


degrees at many institutions. 


18 Harvard University Official Register, op. cit., 
p. 95. 
19 National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation, op. cit., p. 157. 
Stanford University, School of Education, 
‘*Conditions of Candidacy for Advanced Degrees 
in Education at Stanford University,’’ p. 14. 
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If the transfer of the administration of the 
doctor of education degree to the schools of edy. 
cation has been for the “purpose of escaping 
some of the requirements which are laid down 
by the graduate faculty,”** some institutions 
must feel that such escape is desirable and jm. 
perative for the finest development of the 
graduate study of education. What is needed, 
therefore, is the establishment and maintenance 
of higher standards for both degrees to the end 
that more adequately qualified educational lead. 
ership may be provided.?? 

THEODORE L. RELLER 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


21 National Society of College Teachers of Edy- 
cation, op. cit., p. 158. 

22 According to an announcement in ScHoorn anp 
Society (39: 1003, 337-338, March 17, 1934), 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will also 
grant the degree of doctor of education. 
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